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Dear Reader 


Next time you have a question about the OAS or want 
information of any kind about the Organization, you 
need no longer rely solely on the headquarters at the 
Pan American Union in Washington. The OAS is rapidly 
opening up regional offices in the Western Hemisphere 
capitals, and hopes to have an agency in every member 
country by the end of 1956. 

A teacher in Uruguay, for example, who wants to lay 
plans for a lively and informative school program on 
Pan American Day can now get in touch with the agency 
office in Montevideo both for suggestions on how to go 
about it and for materials to be used by the students. 
Or suppose a service club in Peru is looking for a lec- 
turer for one of its meetings: the local agent in Lima 
is ready with a roster of speakers. A radio station in 
Quito can call on the local OAS agent to help arrange 
a program for the airways dealing with, say, the tech- 
nical cooperation program on housing or illiteracy or 
animal diseases or farming. Again, a newspaper or mag- 
azine in Santiago, Chile, need only telephone the local 
agent to be put on the list to receive regular press re- 
leases on OAS activities. Or if a Brazilian museum is 
interested in putting on an inter-American exhibit of 
paintings—or any type of inter-American exhibit, for 
that matter—the OAS representative in Rio will help. 

In addition to the regional offices in these five capitals, 
appointments are now in the offing for agents in Guate- 
mala, the Dominican Republic, and Mexico. The repre- 
sentative in Brazil is a statistician who has long been 
identified with the Brazilian Institute of Geography and 
Statistics and the Ministry of Education. The Chilean 
agent is a newspaperman, the one in Ecuador a promi- 
nent lawyer. Those in Peru and Uruguay are connected 
with the national tourist club and a bank, respectively. 
All perform purely informational, administrative fune- 
tions for the OAS, and are there to give the man in the 
street easy access to the Organization. Policy matters, 
of course, lie outside their bailiwick; they are reserved 
for the member countries’ Ambassadors to the OAS in 
Washington. 

The agency offices, all of which are centrally located 
and readily available to answer the queries of private 
citizens, also carry a complete supply of publications 
issued by the Organization. Thanks to some of these 
agents, several publications are even being printed 
locally to facilitate distribution. 

Don’t hesitate to take advantage of these expanding 
OAS services. If you aren't already familiar with it, get 
acquainted with the Organization and find out how it 
works. If you happen to be in Rio, Santiago, Quito, 
Lima, or Montevideo, contact the OAS agent at the ad- 
dress below to see what the OAS can furnish you in the 
way of information. For the ultimate success of any in- 
ternational organization depends on you the people. 


BRAZIL: ECUADOR; 
Germano Jardim Alfredo Basabe Salvador 
Rua Prudente de Morais Casilla de Correo 1079 
805-1 Quito 
Ipanema 
Rio de Janeiro, D.F. PERU: 
Ricardo Palma Silva 
Oficina de la Unién 
CHILE: Panamericana 
Ramén de Lartundo Huancayo 209 Depts. 302 
Herrera Lima 
Oficina de la Unién 
Panamericana URUGUAY: 
Bandera No. 172, 6° piso Luis Fernando Fugasot 
Oficina No. 9 Casilla de Correo 529 
Santiago Montevideo 
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SPEAKS 


Eight exclusive interviews reveal a growing power in Latin America 


RAUL WASS 
“Here's our working tool for capital investment!” a 
Latin American multimillionaire exclaimed merrily as 
he waved his checkbook. He was one of a couple of dozen 
Western Hemisphere businessmen—together worth nearly 
a billion dollars—who were called to order in Washing- 
ton on September 19 as members of the Policy Com- 
mittee set up seven months before by the Inter-American 
Investment Conference in New Orleans. The earlier con- 
ference, suggested by the U.S. Government's International 
Development Advisory Board and sponsored by Inter- 
national House and other private organizations and firms, 
had set out to explore ways of promoting a larger flow 
of private capital from the United States to Latin 
America. Now the delegates to this follow-up session in 
Washington agreed that the New Orleans get-together 
took a big step forward by dramatizing growing busi- 
ness opportunities to both North and South Americans, 
by stimulating investments through the Inter-American 
Investment Opportunity Service established there (see 
“On the Economic Front,” Americas, October 1955), 
and by alerting Latin American businessmen to the 
advantages of more effective organization and promotion 
of their interests before their own governments and the 
United States. 

To orient the flow of investment capital, the Policy 
Committee called on the Inter-American Council of Com- 
merce and Production, a private agency representing 
hundreds of firms in practically every field of economic 
activity, with headquarters in Montevideo, Uruguay. At 
the same time, it recommended that bilateral committees 
representing the United States and local interests be set 
up in each country, with specialists as advisers, to study 
the local investment climate. 

For hours during the lively sessions discussion cen- 
tered on U.S. investment in Latin America (between six 
and seven billion dollars in the over-all total of twenty- 
six billion dollars of direct investments of U.S. capital 
abroad) and on the economic power of the host country. 
The Latin Americans were clearly regarded with growing 
interest not only because they represented a force that 
is new, but because their influence in the political, eco- 
This report marks the writing debut in Americas of Vene- 
zuelan RAUL NASS, who has just been appointed assistant 
editor of the Spanish edition. A native of Barquisimeto, 
he has traveled widely throughout the Hemisphere. 


nomic, and social future of their own region could not 
be ignored or underestimated. The spiraling personal 
fortunes of several Latin Americans on the Policy Com- 
mittee, and the rising volume of business of many of the 
firms they represent, reflect the broad picture of their 
countries’ expanding national economies. The lines on 
the graphs are still going up, so that the enthusiasm of 
the millionaire with the checkbook seems justified. 

In the mere thirty-six hours available during the two- 
day session, AMERICAS interviewed a handful of the men 
to bring readers at least a sampling of the viewpoint 
of Hemisphere business leaders. This meant a frenzied 
pursuit of the busy delegates, who continually seemed on 
the verge of entering or, leaving, with one foot in the 
door of a taxi or on the step of an airplane or train. 
The pursuit began at noon on the nineteenth when the 
OAS gave a luncheon for the delegates at the Pan 
American Union. 
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“No, no, I have nothing to say, I’m only a plain working 
man.” The president of the multi-mikion-dollar Bacardi 
Rum Company of Santiago, Cuba, made his excuse in 
a barely audible voice. José Bosch is also founder and 
a board member of the new Trans-Cuba Oil Company 
{many claim the island is on the eve of a “petroleum 
era’). 

“What do you mean, you have nothing to say?” in- 
terrupted the Venezuelan industrialist Eugenio Mendoza. 
“A man who’s been Finance Minister! I'd like to hear 
something about those ‘millions’ you have for investment 
that you were telling us about this morning,” he added, 
half seriously. 

When we dined together that night, Bosch ordered a 
daiquiri. “But see that it’s made with Bacardi,” he told 
the waiter. He spoke of his countless business trips. “I 
live aboard a plane” (his own). He seemed to be apolo- 
gizing for the prominence that leads him to these 
extremes. 

“Sorry I can’t offer you a Cuban cigar,” he lamented. 
“I stopped smoking at the age of twenty-five because | 
couldn’t afford it.” 

Through Bosch’s conversation ran the words “tech- 
nique” and “technicians,” like a refrain. “In Cuba we 
have no more than six mining engineers!” he exclaimed 
almost with bitterness. And he spoke of the scholarships 
awarded by the Bacardi Company to train technical 
experts abroad. “I have not come to defend my own 
business,” he said, “but Cuba. Cuba needs U.S. invest- 
ments to step up production. Then we can save foreign 
exchange and in turn create new sources of wealth to do 
the really big thing: boost per capita income. 

“Fear of U.S. investment in Cuba? Fear of compe- 
tition? To people who suffer from that I say what I said 
to a big liquor distributor in the United States when we 
took the Bacardi franchise away from him because of 
his inefficiency. When he threatened by long-distance 
telephone to ‘wipe us out’ of the market, I replied: ‘If 
we're wiped out, it won't be by your efforts but by our 
incompetence.” As you see”—he tapped his glass— 
“Bacardi is still sold in this country. 

“The strong man defends himself by himself,” he con- 
tinued in an incisive tone. “And he doesn’t necessarily 
require foreign capital to develop his business.” Smiling 
ironically, he spoke of an offer made by foreign indus- 
trialists to buy the Bacardi Company for a sum that 
would have astounded the founder (with typical discre- 
tion, he did not specify how much), who began opera- 
tions at the end of the last century with a capital of 
$3,500. “It’s the small businessman who needs capital,” 
he added. Then he expounded his idea of establishing pri- 
vate development corporations—“those run by the gov-, 


ernment are always subject to political ups and downs,” 
he said—similar to those in certain U.S. states (Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York), which make available 
credits of between fifty thousand and a million dollars. 
“What's needed is small loans,” he insisted. 

To what extent the president of Bacardi was right 
when he implied that big business, whatever the na- 
tionality, can deal as one great power to another, became 
clear when we were discussing the long negotiations that 
resulted in the fifty-fifty formula included today in most 
contracts between governments and oil companies. José 
Bosch smiled slyly, as if his own group of private inves- 
tors had obtained better conditions before establishing 
Trans-Cuba Oil. But the inviolable business reticence 
put an end to the subject. 

“In the spirit of New Orleans,” he said, “a paper fac- 
tory is being set up on the island with half Cuban, half 
North American capital. A bottle factory under the same 
conditions is being studied.” 


Eugenio Mendoza 


“Of course! We'll talk after lunch, but first I want you 
to meet someone very interesting.” Eugenio Mendoza, 
Venezuelan millionaire and philanthropist, worked his 
way through the luncheon guests thronging the Hall of 
Heroes and introduced me to Martin del Corral, presi- 
dent of the Bank of Bogota. He joked with José Bosch 
and attacked his lunch with relish, while the photographer 
snapped picture after picture. 

When the luncheon and speeches were over and we 
were about to begin, the news broke of a political change 
in one of the Latin American countries, The businessmen 
clustered together to exchange views on its economic 
repercussions. “How about talking later this afternoon 
when the meeting is over and before the Motion Picture 
Association cocktail party?” Mendoza suggested, then 
disappeared. One of his colleagues tried to estimate the 
size of his fortune. “But he’s still very young, and hasn't 
been in business more than twenty-five years,” remarked 
another, who seemed to associate bank accounts with 
age. “Well,” shot back the first, “I myself would like to 
have a million dollars for every year of my life, as they 
say Mendoza has.” 

Later I asked Mendoza about the volume of business 
of the firms in which he has an interest, but he excused 
himself, smiling, because “I don’t remember offhand and 
I can’t make an immediate calculation.” When | asked 
what these companies were, he took from his wallet a 
list that ran as follows: Eugenio Mendoza and Company, 
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Protinal, Mezcladora, Concretera, Cemento, SAVER, 
C. A. Hormigén. .. . The list is still growing, for a few 
days earlier he had signed a two-million-dollar machinery 
contract in New York for the new Venezuelan Pulp and 
Paper Company, which will be in production within two 
years. Since only Venezuelan capital is involved, this 
new company cannot strictly be considered a result of 
New Orleans. 

“Foreign investments are a good idea so long as they 
do not compete with already established businesses,” he 
said. “In the case of Venezuela, we can use new capital 
that will associate with national capital to develop new 
industries. In agriculture and industry we welcome capital 
that tends to develop the country’s natural resources. The 
industries that ought to be given priority are those that 
can use Venezuelan raw materials. But in general any 
industry that fills a need in the country is all to the 
good.” 

“Can Venezuela absorb an immediate, abundant, and 
indiscriminate flow of foreign investments without eco- 
nomic disequilibrium?” 

“There’s no present danger of saturation,” he replied 
firmly. “Quite the contrary! Judging by the contacts 
made in New Orleans and here in Washington, I con- 
sider the flow of capital limited. U.S. investors:are show- 
ing interest but not eagerness. They are looking -for in- 
formation, a great deal of information, about possibilities 
in Latin America. So far as Venezuela is concerned, no 
joint investment project has yet resulted from the New 
Orleans conference.” 

“What are the possibilities of inter-Latin American 
investments for mutual economic development?” 

“Economic intercommunication in Latin America is 
poor, very poor,” he mourned, But he brightened up at 
once when I asked him about the Eugenio Mendoza 
Foundation. His words, which he had carefully weighed 
when we were talking about economic problems, now 
burst forth spontaneously. “The Foundation has an en- 
dowment of two million dollars. Children from several 
Latin American countries and from some of the Carib- 
bean islands come to our polio hospital for treatment.” 


Martin del Corral 


It is not surprising that a Colombian should open a 
conversation on economic problems by mentioning coffee, 
especially if he is a businessman and banker who must 
keep an attentive eye on the ups and downs of the bean’s 
price and foreign trade statistics. Martin del Corral, 
president of the Bank of Bogota, suggested that AMERICAS 
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take notice of certain campaigns against coffee consump- 
tion in the United States. We stood beside the big con- 
ference table in the Board of Directors’ room of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

“Fortunately, | am serene by nature,” the financier 
remarked in a gentle voice and with a restrained gesture 
vaguely suggestive of a preacher. “When I took over 
administration of the German aviation company SCADTA 
in the difficult years of World War II and reorganized 
it into the Colombian company AVIANCA, [which he 
served as president for eight years|, my fellow country- 
men, remembering the Teutonic efficiency, talked about 
‘reserving front-row box seats to watch the planes 
crash. . . .’ But I went ahead. AVIANCA won the world 
flight-safety prize five years in a row. 

“I retired from the presidency of AVIANCA—” he 
began, but stopped to greet, in excellent English, a secre- 
tary who had come in. When I admired his fluency in 
that language he pointed out his Bogota accent and 
enthusiastically approved Unamuno’s observation that 
one should never lose the accent of one’s own land. 
“There’s really nothing unusual about my English,” he 
explained. “I took my engineering degree in the United 
States and worked for Westinghouse for many years, 
among other things installing a power plant near Me- 
dellin. Two of my sons studied engineering at Yale. 

“When I retired, the Bank of Bogota grabbed me up.” 
The bank’s assets totaled 147 million pesos when he took 
over the presidency in 1947, and today they run over 
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520 million. “It’s the largest commercial bank in Latin 
America,” the engineer-president admitted proudly. “But 
there’s nothing objectionable about that growth,” he 
hastened to add. “I try to run the bank on Christian 
principles.” 

I asked him what kinds of investments seemed most 
desirable. “I have a favorable opinion of foreign invest- 
ments, when and if, one, they seek to develop new indus- 
tries, new sources of wealth; two, they are made in 
association with citizens of the various countries in- 
volved; and three, they enter the country with the idea 
of remaining permanently, not just to take quick profits 
and withdraw.” 

“What do you think about U.S. investments in Latin 
America?” 

“They have all been permanent and very beneficial to 
the national economies,” he asserted. “In Colombia, for 
the most part, they are associated with national capital 
and have had a healthy influence.” 


Genaro Payan 


The marked youthfulness of Del Corral’s compatriot, the 
Colombian lawyer Genaro Payan, belied his vast personal 
business interests and his professional connections with 
important U.S. investors in Colombia (Sears Roebuck, 
Quaker Oats, Procter and Gamble). He contrasted sharply 
with many of the other businessmen, who bore the marks 
of long years of struggle in private enterprise. He likes 
to sprinkle English words and phrases through the con- 
versation. “I was educated in England and I’ve spoken 
English since I was a child,” he explained smiling. 

He laughs at remarks about his youth. “I’m even 
married—very much married,” he said cheerfully, “and 
I have three children.” He moved briskly back and forth 
from the meeting where “I suppose I ought to be,” in 
order to continue the interview and at the same time 
listen to the discussion on the final resolution of the 
conference. This extraordinary agility might call to mind 
some well-known bullfighter, but in fact comes from 
playing polo, which he learned at his English university. 

He spoke with contagious enthusiasm of the extraordi- 
nary success enjoyed in Colombia by the U.S. companies 
his law firm represents. “What private enterprise has done 
for the United States was demonstrated at New Orleans, 
and there Latin America actually discovered what that 
means. This discovery ended the period, dating from, 
and caused by, the Second World War, when Latin 
Americans saw only the official side of the economic 
power of the United States, by way of U.S. government 


loans, assistance, credits. And just in time’”—he pounded 
his right hand with his left—“for the development of 
Latin America can’t wait, and only private enterprise 
can bring it about. Luckily, the U.S, businessmen at 
New Orleans were enthusiastic, and investment possi- 
bilities can be calculated in billions of dollars.” 

Since he was being called insistently from the meeting 
room, I fired questions at him and he fired back the 
answers. 

“Fear of foreign investment in Colombia?” 

“None!” 

“Attitude of investors?” 

“Their only worry is state intervention. But | can’t 
see that they have anything to fear. Look at Mexico. No 
other Latin American country has gone so far along that 
road, and there is still plenty of room for private enter- 
prise there.” 

“Projects scheduled for Colombia as a result of New 
Orleans?” 

“None so far. But since then something of the utmost 
importance has happened in my country: exchange con- 
trols were removed, and as a consequence, millions of 
dollars have come in.” 


Carlos Ons Cotelo 


of URUGUAY 


Precision, balance, and a sense of proportion seem to be 
Carlos Ons Cotelo’s outstanding traits, reflected not only 
in opinions and decisions but also in the way he has 
spent the years since he graduated from the university 
in his native Montevideo and entered professional life. 
He spent half of this time garnering experience in public 
administration; the rest he has devoted to the Inter- 
American Council of Commerce and Production, of 
which he is secretary general. In recent years he has 
moved almost exclusively in businessmen’s circles: he is 
a member of the board of directors of Fiduciaria del 
Uruguay, S.A., a financial association that represents 
interests estimated at between two and four hundred 
million Uruguayan pesos. 

“What's the position of the Inter-American Council 
of Commerce and Production in the matter of rules for 
private investments?” 

“Some time ago,” he said, “the Council made it clear 
that the investment of capital is largely up to private 
enterprise. It recommends that local and foreign investors 
collaborate in commercial and industrial undertakings 
and that national agencies be created to guide long-term 
investments. The country’s interest, from the viewpoint 
of balance of payments and movement of capital, will be 
guaranteed by the supervisory action of the Central 
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Banks or similar institutions, and that of the foreign 
investors by adequate legislation. 

“Not every sort of investment is suitable—only those 
of considerable size and with technical backing. This is 
what the Policy Committee had in mind in suggesting 
bilateral committees to study the particular circumstances 
- of each country. They are to draft specific plans for pro- 
motion of capital investments. That’s the only effective 
way, because the ‘generic’ investments—of indeterminate 
amount and purpose—that were mentioned in New 
Orleans meant death for any plan.” 

“Do you think there will be an immediate flow of 
investment capital from North to South as a result of 
these meetings?” 

“Frankly, no, and for one very simple reason. There 
are still many uses for U.S. capital at home, and we 
can’t offer the lure of lower taxes, at least not while 
double taxation exists—that is, taxes on earnings of U.S. 
nationals in foreign countries.” 


Aldo Franco 


Doctor of economics, professor of international trade 
and foreign exchange at the University of Brazil, chief 
of the technical advisory board of the Bank of Brazil, 
and member of the Economic Council of the National 
Confederation of Industry, Aldo Franco came to the 
Washington meeting in his capacity as adviser to “men 
of free enterprise”: he represented the Brazilian Section 
of the Inter-American Council of Commerce and Produc- 
tion, of which he is executive director. Nimble and ener- 
getic, he consented over the telephone to an interview— 
but in person? Impossible! He was too busy talking 
with U.S, businessmen (potential investors) and with 
his Latin American colleagues (potential business part- 
ners) and was about to leave for the station to catch a 
train for New York, on his way back to Uruguay and 
Brazil. He jotted down the questions and promised to 
answer them on the train and mail his reply special 
delivery. 

“So far as the need for investment of capital in Latin 
America is concerned,” he wrote, “all businessmen agree 
and consider it a matter of mutual interest—both for 
the Latin Americans and for the investing countries. Its 
importance is not only economic but also political and 
social, The interest is mutual because the economic de- 
velopment of Latin America means larger markets for 
U.S. production and as a result, full U.S. employment 
and social and economic stability in the Hemisphere. 

“We came to this meeting to arouse the interest of 
businessmen; to show them the real possibilities of each 
of our countries; to call the attention of U.S. authorities 


to the problem of doubie taxation and of Latin American 
governments to the need for reducing obstacles in the 
way of foreign investment.” 

The high point, in Dr. Franco’s opinion, was the de- 
cision adopted by the Policy Committee of the Inter- 
American Investment Conference to “preserve,” as he 
phrased it, “unity of action and of representation of 
free enterprise by means of the Inter-American Council 
of Commerce and Production.” He believes the Council 
will be an efficacious instrument because “businessmen, 
I am confident, will learn that capital investment in 
Latin America is not only good business but also a 
guarantee of continuity for their present businesses, for 
free enterprise, and for our politico-economic system.” 


Eduardo 
Montealegre 


Interrupted by the noise of the shower, the friendly 
voice of Nicaraguan Eduardo Montealegre, with a marked 
Central American accent, offered excuses for the delay 
—a hard night with potential investors. Financier Mon- 
tealegre belongs to the great brotherhood of Latin 
American international technical officials and government 
advisers. Like most of them, he graduated as a lawyer 
in his own country and studied economics abroad—at 
American University in Washington and at Harvard— 
with emphasis on Latin American problems; he has 
spent a good part of his life in international organiza- 
tions and national institutions pledged to solve the prob- 
lems in which he specializes: the U.S. Federal Reserve 
Board, the International Monetary Fund (of which he 
was alternate executive director), the Guatemalan Insti- 
tute of Development of Production and the Bank of 
Guatemala, the Venezuelan Treasury Department, and 
others. 

A broad smile covered the face of this brand-new man 
of private enterprise, who is founder and manager of 
the new Nicaraguan Bank. “I wouldn’t be here,” he 
said, “if it weren’t for my international technical ex- 
perience. Nor would anyone have paid attention to me 
when I proposed the founding of a bank to a group of 
my country’s businessmen in December 1952. Last year 
it distributed clear profits of 22 per cent on paid-in 
capital, and it is regarded by many as an instrument of 
liberation from the old credit system that used to enslave 
our country.” 

He went on to say: “We cannot expect immediate re- 
sults from the New Orleans conference, because not 
enough spade work was done on most of the proposals 
made there, and there’s nothing more chicken-hearted 
than a million dollars, as someone has said. Precisely 
because of that timidity, delegates talked frankly and 
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made progress toward better understanding of invest- 
ment problems and possibilities. 

“In Nicaragua’s particular case,” he continued, “the 
New Orleans meeting played a part in the promulgation 
of a foreign-investments law, a start toward simplifying 
matters. A large cattle project involving a million-dollar 
investment was discussed by U.S, and Nicaraguan busi- 
nessmen. The fulfillment of this one project alone will 
be a major outcome of the conference.” 


Manuel Granier 


of BOLIVIA 


As vice president of the National Chamber of Industries 
in La Paz, Bolivian industrialist Manuel Granier is 
well aware of what his colleagues think and what they 
expect from foreign investors (the Chamber has 300 
members in the capital and 350 more in the provinces). 
Granier is director of Lanificio Boliviano Domingo So- 
ligno, S.A., three-million-dollar textile firm—his 
country’s largest—and of the hat factory Industrias 
Bolivianas Unidas. q 

“There’s no doubt,” he replied to my question about 
the advisability of foreign investments, “that the capacity 
for saving, and consequently for capitalization, is limited 
in our countries. Clearly, foreign capital is needed for 
new industries and to help raise the standard of living.” 

“New industries? Did the meetings in New Orleans 
and Washington study the means of channeling foreign 
capital along those lines?” 

“No. But economic diversification is a basic need in 
our countries.” 

Granier strode across the room and took a document 
from his briefcase—the Act Creating the Commission for 
the Encouragement of Private Investments in Bolivia. 
He heads this group, which has three primary aims: to 
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guide foreign capitalists in making investments in Bo- 
livia; to publicize the country’s economic possibilities 
“for industrial, mining, oil, agricultural, and livestock 
development”; and to cooperate with private businesses 
in their investment negotiations with the government. 
Obviously, Bolivian industrialists are concerned with 
“economic diversification,” for the three National Cham- 
bers—Industries, Commerce, and Mining—are repre- 
sented on the Commission, “The Commission,” Granier 
explained, “is a direct result of New Orleans.” 

In Granier’s opinion, private industry has a wide field 
in Bolivia, where only the large tin mines have been 
nationalized. The government is studying the possibility 
of opening the doors to private petroleum interests, 
which, to this businessman’s way of thinking, will com- 
pletely change the face of the Bolivian economy and its 
present rate of growth. 

“The Europeans and Asiatics,” he commented jokingly, 
have forged ahead of what we might call ‘the spirit of 
New Orleans,’ at least as far as we are concerned. Before 
that meeting, European—that is, British, Italian, French 
—and Japanese credits added up to a hundred million 
dollars. The Bolivian government is now considering a 
decree to channel this into new production. 

“In Bolivia the ‘spirit’ of the New Orleans conference 
shows up in a desire on the part of the people them- 
selves for new industries, On the more practical side,” 
he continued, his eyes sparkling, “some joint U.S.- 
Bolivian investment plans are already under considera- 
tion. For example, a cotton mill with a capacity of about 
eight hundred thousand dollars; a rayon factory with a 
capital of approximately two and a half million dollars; 
a paper mill with an almost four-million-dollar invest- 
ment, which will be built in La Paz and Beni Depart- 
ments about 105 miles from the capital, This factory 
will represent an annual saving of two million dollars on 
paper imports, and even more when it can produce 
newsprint.” 

Granier was alarmed at how much time had slipped 
by. There were only a few hours before flight time and 
he had something very urgent to do: buy the latest ree- 
ords for his classical collection. We had joked about 
sales, and he confessed that he was going to one he had 
just read about. A clever businessman. ... 
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WHEN You LAND at El Alto airport, you realize that you 
can no longer call La Paz a remote city sleeping in an 
inaccessible country. But at least, you are gratified to 
notice as you stare at the snow-capped mountains vanish- 
ing into the clouds, you can still go on referring to it as 
the highest capital in the world. 

Beside the airport building the Panagra llama, enig- 
matic and elegant like a Swedish actress, allows itself to 
be photographed by tourists. A piercing breeze blows 
over the desolate plateau, gently warmed by the sun. 
In front of the airport, an inscrutable Aymara Indian 
leads his herd of patient llamas along the dusty road. 
He is bundled up in a wool poncho, and the earflaps of 


A COLOMBIAN 
ROAMS THROUGH 
BOLIVIA’S CAPITAL 


his chullo protect him from the icy wind that often 
spreads a thin cloak of frost over the fields at dawn. 
Man and flock blur into the vastness of the lonely, tree- 
less plain. 

A few minutes from the airport, an iron arch marks 
the entrance to the city. The tableland stops short and 
an immense canyon opens before you. Fourteen hundred 
feet below, La Paz lies between the peaks in the shadow 
of eternally snow-capped Illimani, the Great Dreamer, 
which has seen three distinct civilizations pass at its 
feet. The radiant mountain, 21,277 feet high, rises almost 
vertically, like a backdrop, and in the transparent air of 
this altitude seems so close that you want to reach out 


Bare cliffs and ravines of La Paz resemble landscape on the moon. In foreground, “Franklin D. Roosevelt” children’s park 
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Perpetually snow-capped Illimani (“The Resplendent”), sacred to 
the Aymaras, stands guard over the city 

and touch its summit. Down the flanks of the gorge dug 
by centuries of erosion slither streams that in some re- 
mote epoch emptied into Lake Titicaca, forty-three miles 
away. Now, one by one, they make for the Choqueyapu, 
which glides southeastward through the city to empty, in 
its turn, into the La Paz River, and rush with it between 
mountain slopes planted to coca and coffee, through the 


ARMANDO SAMPER of Colombia visited La Paz early this 
year to study the work of the rural division of the U.S.- 
Bolivian Inter-American Cooperative Education Service. 
He is an official of the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences in Turrialba, Costa Rica. 


wild rubber stands of the Beni jungles, and into the rapids 
of the Madeira River in the Amazon basin. From the 
edge of the tableland the La Paz houses, with their cheer- 
ful red tile roofs squared off into a checkerboard pattern 
by the straight streets, look like those in a Nativity 
scene. Some of the streets are completely deserted, still 
wrapped in ancient tranquility, Others are human bee- 
hives with the cubistic planes of contemporary buildings 
and the cupolas and towers of colonial churches poking 
up among them. Lower still, where the river pulls itself 
together for the dash down the canyon, is the modern 
twelve-story building of the University of San Andrés. 

Climbing down from El Alto to the city is a delicate 
operation. It can be done on foot along trails used for 
centuries by Indians with their llama flocks. It can be 
done on an electric railway that inches along a six-mile 
route down the sides of the gorge in something over 
an hour. It can also be done by car, on a modern con- 
crete highway. The highway is certainly the quickest 
route, leading to the center of the city in twenty minutes, 
and tends to simplify life: if the driver takes his mind 
off his job while rounding a curve, the vehicle plunges 
straight into the public cemetery. 

The descent is picturesque, along a road bordered with 
eucalyptus trees. As you enter the city you pass the 
textile factory of Said and Sons, with its well-groomed 


With habitual equanimity, herd of llamas down from the plateau 
inspect modern urban life in residential district of Sopocachi 
evergreen hedge. The factory is a huge lookout dominat- 
ing the city. To the left, in the industrial district of 
Pura-Pura, there are other important factories, among 
them Soligno Textiles and the Bolivian National Brew- 
ery. The brewery makes an excellent pilsener that has 
no formal name but is widely known as “Nacional.” No 
Cochabamba citizen, to be sure, will concede that La Paz 
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beer even approaches the justly famous Taquifia beer of 
his home town, second city of the republic. 

The heated rivalry between Cochabamba and La Paz 
dates from the era of independence, when Cochabamba, 
which had already freed itself from the Spanish yoke, 
‘sent an army of civilians armed with lances, sticks, and 
clubs to reliberate La Paz, which, after proclaiming its 
independence on July 16, 1809, had again fallen under 
Goyeneche’s reign of terror. Of late years the result has 
been a draw, because Cochabamba is indisputably the 
agricultural capital of Bolivia, and La Paz the industrial 
capital, The fact that La Paz’s 302,000 inhabitants far 
outnumber Cochabamba’s 76,500 means nothing, for 
there are so many natives of Cochabamba in La Paz 
that it is now the biggest cochabambino city in the 
country. 


Derby-topped {ruit vendor and housewi/e show the younger 
generation how to strike a bargain 


Two thirds of Bolivian manufactures come from La 
Paz. The textile factories—those mentioned and others 
across the river such as Forno Woolens and Estatex 
Cottons—together with flour mills, other food-processing 
plants, and the brewery, represent three quarters of the 
indusirial production of La Paz. There are also large 
cigarette, cement, and glass factories and many work- 
shops handling mainly wool, leather, vegetable fibers, 
and soft metals. 

Past the Said factory, you go along narrow inclined 
streets lined with noisy shops where country people from 
the tableland exchange farm products for articles like 
derby hats for the wife, petticoats for the daughters, 
wool jackets for the sons, tallow candles, and amulets to 
ward off evil spirits. Eventually you emerge into the 
Prado, which is officially called Avenida 16 de Julio and 
was formerly the Alameda. For in La Paz they like to 
give different names to the various stretches of a single 
street, to change street names officially, and to call streets 
by something other than their right names—all to the 
despair of the traveler who puts his faith in guidebooks. 
As a result, it is not unusual to see a tourist in front of 
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The city as its 
founder, Alonso de 
Mendoza, knew it. 
Such colonial houses 
are fast giving way 
to glass-and-concrete 
cubes 


the Hotel Sucre Palace, which opens on Avenida 16 de 
Julio, asking where this Avenida Prado is that he has 
heard so much about. (In this, La Paz is not unique: 
Avenida Central in San José, the Malecén in Havana, the 
Calle Real in Bogota, the Alameda in Santiago, and the 
Diagonal in Buenos Aires will be sought in vain in all 
the illustrated guides. ) 

Nowadays the Prado is the main artery of La Paz. It 
begins at Plaza Roma, better known as the Plaza del 
Estudiante because it is near the modern university 
building, and ends in three or four blocks at Plaza Vene- 
zuela. Plaza Roma has an equestrian statue of Sucre, and 
Plaza Venezuela one of Bolivar, so the Prado has become 
the avenue of the liberators. It is wide, with a double 
roadway at either side of a broad grassy promenede 
adorned with clipped shrubs and flower beds. The dis- 
appearance of the old Alameda, which was shaded by 
tall eucalyptus and willow trees still mourned by the 
elder inhabitants, symbolizes a city that has turned its 
face from the past to the future. But if the street itself 
has changed, it fills for the younger generation the same 
function the Alameda filled for the older. Every after- 
noon at sunset, people go out to stroll along the Prado. 
That invisible traffic policeman, custom, regulates the 
movements of pedestrians, who file methodically down 
one side of the grass strip and up the other, exchanging 
greetings and flattery. 

On Sundays it is at its most animated. By eleven in 
the morning it is a river of people decked out in their 
Sunday finery—pretty girls showing off new outfits from 
Fifth Avenue, cholas in brilliant skirts and shawls, smil- 
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ing in the shadow of their derby brims. The municipal 
band plays at one end, the army band at the other. Along 
the sides file cars from which society youths call mo- 
torized compliments. On the sidewalks opposite, old men 
and young crowd the terrace of the Alameda Bar to look 
the girls over while stowing away meat pies and having a 
few Yungas cocktails made with tropical fruits. 

Also on the Prado are the leading movie theaters, 
which provide, along with football, the most popular and 
efficacious means of killing a Sunday. But if you want 
to attend the matinee at the Tesla, the Teatro La Paz, or 
- the Monje Campero, you must go early in the morning 
to buy your tickets, for they sell out fast, particularly 
when the picture is Argentine or Mexican. On Sunday 
evenings, those who can afford it come back to the Prado 
to dine and dance at the Corzo, the Milano, Pasapoga, 
or Maracaibo. Since Bolivia does not produce enough to 
feed its population and has to import twenty million 
dollars’ worth of foodstuffs annually, the menus consti- 
tute a list of what the proprietors would like to be able 
to serve. Meat is especially scarce, though more and more 
beef is being shipped in by air from Beni and Santa 
Cruz Departments. 

The impatient traveler who ignores the advice of 
veterans to rest at his hotel the first day, in order to 
accustom himself to the altitude, suffers for it, and can- 
not help wondering what possessed the Spaniards to 
found La Paz here. The answer is, it was not the Span- 
iards but the Aymaras. In Inca times, the main route 
between Cuzco and the southern provinces ran along the 
rim of the valley, on the floor of which there was a settle- 
ment of goldsmiths. Since the valley afforded protection 
from the blizzards that lash the plateau in winter, the 
place became a refuge for travelers. By 1200 the hamlet 
had prospered and was known as Chuchiabo, Chiquiyapu, 
or Chuquiapu. On October 20, 1548, the Spaniard Alonso 
de Mendoza refounded there the city now known as La 
Paz, capital of Bolivia, though strictly speaking it is 
neither. To commemorate a peace treaty between war- 
ring factions in Peru, Mendoza called it Pueblo Nuevo 
de Nuestra Sefiora de la Paz (New Town of Our Lady 
of Peace). In 1827, when it had a population of about 
thirty-five thousand, it was renamed La Paz de Ayacucho 
in honor of the battle that sealed the independence of 
America. So it might just as easily have come to be 
known as Chuquiapu, Pueblo Nuevo, or Ayacucho. But 
the last word of that long, euphonious name given it by 
Alonso de Mendoza was the one that stuck. 

Mostly because of its strategic location as a communi- 
cations crossroads between the interior and the sea, little 
by little the city became the commercial center of the 
country. Certainly Sucre—the legal capital—and Cocha- 
bamba are more temperate in climate than La Paz, with 
its twelve-thousand-foot altitude and fifty-degree average 
temperature. But as La Paz grew in importance, govern- 
ment offices gradually moved from Sucre and by about 
1900 the city had become, de facto, the alternate capital 
of the republic. At present, it is officially designated the 
Seat of Government, but Sucre is still the capital, and 
the Supreme Court meets there. In 1900 the city had only 


sixty thousand inhabitants, but with the new century it 
began growing much faster than the rest of the country. 
Fifty years later the population had quintupled. This 
increase is due in large part to Indians demobilized in 
1935 after the Chaco War who preferred remaining in 
La Paz to going home to their farms on the tableland, 
Today nearly a third of the population is of Aymara 
and Quechua extraction. The Indians have settled on 
the upper slopes in what seems a world apart, since they 
maintain their customs, traditions, costumes, and way 
of life almost intact. This population is very mobile, how- 
ever. The permanent residents perhaps do not exceed 
fifty thousand; the rest come to the city to earn wages 
until it is time to sow or harvest their potatoes, quinoa, 
barley, or other crops. As you pass through the Indian 
quarters of La Paz, with their windowless mud huts 
broken by low doors through which the children vanish 
when they see a stranger, you cannot help remembering 
that Indian of George Bernard Shaw's, who glimpsed 
Columbus’ carayels approaching and exclaimed: “Too 
bad! At last they’ve discovered us!” 

The layout of La Paz is simple: to go anywhere you 
have to go either up or down. Except that some slopes 
are steeper than others, and in such cases it is locally 
said that you “ascend upward.” The city planning is 
similar: new buildings must reach up the incline toward 
the rim or down the valley along the river. 

The poor man goes up. He has his inviolable domains 
in which he lives with dignity in his poverty—Villa 
Victoria and El Tejar, Callampaya and Chijini, districts 


City Halls, like gas stations, are standard. La Paz's is in historic 
section near ancient Plaza San Francisco and municipal market 
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that have established branches in El Alto. Also on the 
heights is the Avenida Buenos Aires, one of the most 
turbulent streets in America. For its size, certainly, it 
is as busy as Fifth Avenue in New York or the Avenida 
de Mayo in Buenos Aires. But for different reasons. 
Avenida Buenos Aires is the axis of what is called “Villa 
Balazos.” And Villa Balazos—the nickname means “gun- 
shots”—is where Bolivian revolutions are fought, for 
whoever controls this part of the canyon controls the city 
and the country. The district and the avenue swarm with 
traders, beasts of burden, working people, skilled artisans, 
and—as in every truly civilized city—loafers and crooks. 
Vendors hawk their merchandise in Aymara or Quechua, 
and the street buzzes like a wasp’s nest. Mantles spread 
on the ground display sun-dried potato pulp, beans, and 
quinoa leaves, the indispensable coca leaves for chewing, 
drawn rabbits, and other foods; tender young corncobs 
bounce in boiling water, and the odor of frying is wafted 
on the breeze. Huddled in front of her post, the food 
vendor spends the whole day chewing coca or smoking 
a cigar and looking impassively about her. On her back 
is her baby, wrapped in a multicolored Iliclla and with 
his chullo pulled down over his ears. From this com- 
fortable observation post, he watches everything that 
goes on and chews endlessly on crumbs fed him by his 
mother. 

The not-very-rich rich also climb, but not so far— 
to Sopocachi, Man always finds a way to assign rigid 
social classes even to nature itself. There are two parts 
to Sopocachi, Alto (Upper) and Bajo (Lower). Both 
are a few minutes from the center of the city and con- 
tain attractive modern villas. One night, from the tower 
of an old convent beside the hilltop home of the present 
Foreign Minister, in Sopocachi Alto, | watched the spar- 
kling lights scattered all over the valley amid a light mist 
off the tableland. Above twinkled stars, and along the 
El Alto road zigzagged the headlights of a car. Any 
unfamiliar city at night—Caracas seen from the ramparts 
of Mt. Avila, Santiago from San Crist6ébal Hill, Bogota 
from Monserrate, Mexico City from Chapultepec, Rio de 
Janeiro from Corcovado—is a spectacle filled with mys- 
tery and serene beauty, but no other has the Nativity- 
scene enchantment of La Paz. 


Everyone comes to the Prado at dusk and on Sunday mornings, 
either to stroll or to watch the passing parade from a terrace bar 


In Sopocachi Bajo, a grateful homeland has erected a 
monument to Eduardo Abaroa, hero of the War of the 
Pacific, in a plaza that bears his name. This is not the 
ordinary equestrian statue or the bronze figure standing 
at attention. Rather, it is full of life, representing the 
hero at the moment when he was wounded on Topater 
Bridge on the morning of March 23, 1879, while leading 
ten poorly armed men against an attack by Chilean 
troops. Dying, the young officer pronounced the historic 
challenge that has made trouble for schoolteachers and 
authors of history books ever since. Instead of thinking 
up a few words that would sound well, he said what a 
man naturally would say under the circumstances, and it 
is unprintable. 

The canyon is only three miles wide from one edge 
of the tableland to the other. When you are in Sopocachi 
Alto you feel that you could toss a stone all the way 
across, Riding in one of the hired cars only confirms this 
impression of narrowness. 

A La Paz hired car is a motorized oxcart. Creaking 
and groaning, it moves at the pace of a team. Like all 
strangers, it is affected by the altitude and has to take 
the grades slowly. Sometimes it doesn’t make it, and 
the driver, with the warmth and charm characteristic of 
La Paz people, shrugs his shoulders and lifts his hands 
in a gesture that banishes doubt. It is really extraordi- 
nary how La Paz drivers, without foreign exchange but 
with the patience of a Benedictine monk and a skill that 
mechanics in more advanced countries might envy, con- 
trive to keep in service aged cockroaches that in the 
United States would have been reposing in the city dump 
these many years. But if the economic crisis brought on 
by the collapse of tin has turned the vehicles into old 
heaps, their owners make up for it by washing and 
polishing them proudly and covering the interiors with 
alpaca blankets. 

Nothing could induce me to trade a La Paz hired car 
for a modern cab in any other American city. In La Paz 
the taxi has been humanized and, like the people, has a 
generous heart and an indomitable spirit. Valiantly the 
torero-taxi of La Paz buckets through the steep, jam- 
packed streets. The multitude opens like the Red Sea and 
the torero-taxi sweeps arrogantly through an ocean of 
multicolored petticoats. Even babies stare wide-eyed from 
their mothers’ backs and seem about to shout “Olé!” 

From Sopocachi, a good aim and a few sharp turns 
will take you in one of these torero-taxis to Miraflores, on 
the other side of the Choqueyapu River. If you get off 
to a good start, you can coast all the way to Avenida 
Presidente Busch, a wide modern boulevard with an 
esplanade in the middle and elegant new villas lining it. 
The longest avenue in La Paz, it is only slightly inclined. 
Some of the local people consider it level, but of course 
it would not be in La Paz if it were. The lower section 
of Miraflores has become the principal middle-class 
neighborhood. Because it is so close to town, many resi- 
dents are spared the journey in the sardine tins that 
provide bus service. Not long ago the distance was cut 
considerably by a new avenue through the ravine that 
separates Miraflores from the center of the city. This 
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W ell-stocked shelves in La Paz grocery contain many imports, for 
Bolivia is not self-sufficient in food 


thoroughfare starts from Plaza Tiahuanaco, on which 
stand the Departmental Stadium and an ancient monolith 
moved from its old location on the Alameda; winds down 
through a capricious jumble of clay peaks and cliffs; 
runs past the zoo labeled on the official city map as 
Plaza “Rossebelt” in honor of a U.S. President; and ends 
at Avenida General Camacho, in the business section. 

If the Tiahuanaco monolith is the symbol of ancient 
Bolivia, the new Bolivia also has its symbol in Miraflores 
—the modern building occupied by the experimental 
UNESCO Pilot School. Also in Miraflores are the Gen- 
eral Hospital and the major military installations. It is 
no mere coincidence that the stadium and the barracks 
are in the same neighborhood, for La Paz people are 
as fond of cannon balls as of footballs. On days when 
a big game is scheduled between a national and a foreign 
team, Miraflores resounds with the clamor of fans. On 
days when a revolution takes place, Miraflores resounds 
with cannonading as the uniformed citizens answer the 


fire of the non-uniformed citizens stationed in Villa : 


Balazos on the other side of the canyon. Bullets whistle 
over the heart of the city, but since La Paz people are 
realistic and courageous, they pursue their daily rounds 
amid the roar of battle. They do not fear bullets, for 
they have confidence in their compatriots’ marksmanship. 

Since the city has no room to grow in breadth, it has 
flung itself lengthwise down the ten miles of the canyon. 
I took the trip out with two friends, Marcial Machicado, 
a former student at the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences in Turrialba, Costa Rica; and Armando 
Cardozo, who had just published an exhaustive treatise 
on the Aucheniae that taught me the difference between 
alpacas, llamas, and vicufias, which to us Americans who 
do not come from the tableland are all the same, like 
olives. The abrupt descent begins after you pass the 
university and the old military academy. Above, on the 
edge of the cliff, you can see the rear of Sopocachi Bajo 
houses and, as the road doubles back on itself, the homes 
of Miraflores. A little lower, on the river bank, the 
Holguin family has built a beautiful contemporary-style 
house that makes excellent use of the jagged topography. 
A few curves lower, in a grove at the foot of the raging 


torrent, stands the Gallo de Oro, a cabaret that makes 
the river seem like a Trappist monk by comparison. 

Still farther down, three miles from the center of the 
city and more than sixteen hundred feet lower than 
Plaza Murillo, is the ancient village of Obrajes. Today, 
because it is a few degrees warmer than the city, it is 
a favorite residential suburb. Beyond, thirty-two hundred 
feet or so below the edge of the tableland, in a small 
garden spot between the multicolored canyon walls, are 
Calacoto and La Florida, the newest and most elegant 
districts. Here are modern villas, only half an hour from 
town, with spacious gardens where not long ago there 
were “Los Pinos” and other vast estates. President Victor 
Paz Estenssoro, most of the diplomats, and many foreign- 
ers—especially those of the U.S. colony—live in this 
area, The major sports and social clubs, including the 
Tennis Club La Paz, the Automobile Club, the Los Pinos 
Golf Club, and the Los Sargentos Riding Club, have 
moved there too. 

The new low-lying districts are very unlike the upper 
part with its ancient flavor, its inclined streets paved 
with brick or stone, and its colonial relics. The center is 
also yielding to progress, and in the midst of the colonial 
streets tall, wide-windowed modern buildings suddenly 
rear up, like those occupied by the UN technical coopera- 
tion headquarters, the U.S. Embassy, and the leading 
business firms. Yet it is not far from here to the old 
Churubamba Plaza, rebaptized Plaza Alonso de Mendoza, 
where the city began, or to Plaza San Francisco, with its 
historic old church and the tower presented in 1948 by 
the large English colony to mark the fourth centenary of 
the founding. 

Calle Comercial, the principal business street, sprinkled 
with jewelry shops where fine objects of Bolivian silver 
are made, runs into Plaza Murillo, which is overlooked 
by the Presidential Palace, the National Capitol, and the 
Cathedral completed recently after almost a century of 
effort. The pulse of Bolivia’s heroic past beats strongly 
in Plaza Murillo. This is where the bloody Goyeneche 
hanged Pedro Domingo Murillo and eight other inde- 
pendence leaders on January 29, 1810, The remains of 
the patriot and of Juan Bautista Sagarnaga, the last to 
mount the public scaffold, lie in an urn in the Cathedral. 
In the darkness of the temple, I felt I was reliving the 
episode as my friend Alberto Toranzos repeated to me 
Murillo’s prophetic words from the scaffold: “Com- 
patriots! I die, but the torch I leave lighted no one will 
be able to extinguish!” 

As I headed back to the El Alto airport, | was already 
homesick for this generous and hospitable place—the 
most important city of René Moreno’s and Jaime Men- 
doza’s country, the intellectual city where Oscar Cerruto, 
Augusto Céspedes, Fernando Diez de Medina, and so 


‘many other writers represent the new Bolivia. | seemed 


to hear from the enchanted canyon the resonant rhythm 
of a huayfio and to see the gay dance of a tattered 
Imilla with the Ekeko, the god of abundance. Far away 
I imagined the melancholy notes of the quena flute played 
by a solitary Aymara gazing impassively from his plot 
of land toward eternal Illimani. @ @ @ 
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ERNESTO ARDURA 


By A CURIOUS COINCIDENCE, the two most outstanding 
figures of modern Western literature, William Shake- 
speare and Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, died within a 
few days of each other. In fact, by the versions of the 
calendar then in use in their own countries—Julian or 
Old Style in England and Gregorian or New Style in 
Spain—it was on the same date: April 23, 1616. They 
had lived very different lives, and worked under very 
different conditions for quite distinct audiences. But both, 
enlivened by the flame of genius, provoked laughter and 
tears with their creative magic and gave their works 
undying beauty. 

Shakespeare and Cervantes brought to literature a 
vigorous creative drive that enabled them to mold mar- 
velous imaginative worlds without losing contact with 
humanity and reality. The works of both brought oppo- 
sites together, reflecting the vast complexity of life. 
Thus Don Quixote and Sancho are allied in the same 
adventure, and Ariel and Caliban fight their way through 
that winged, poetic work The Tempest. 

The two men lived in an age of deep conflict, in a 
transitional world, in which old superstitions and obscu- 
rantism, vestiges of the worn-out society, survived side 
by side with new influences stimulating historic progress. 
The research into antiquity, the discoveries that enlarged 
the physical universe, the spread of ideas as a result of 
the appearance of the printing press, had opened new 
and unsuspected horizons to man. 

The powerful cultural movement we call the Renais- 
sance had begun in the fourteenth century to spread 
across the principal countries of Europe, culminating 
two hundred years later in its finest achievements, The 
Renaissance crusade won greater liberty for man by free- 
ing him from the shackles of dogma. With the fresh 
opportunities for the historian that came with the dis- 
covery of America, new perspectives of cultural progress 
were opened too. Man examined physical reality more 
closely and discovered its laws, he plunged eagerly into 
the creative task, he drew once more on antiquity’s 
great treasure of knowledge, and his historical vision was 
illuminated by the splendors of a new era. 

This was the milk that nourished Shakespeare and 
Cervantes. They felt the influence of the new world 
a-borning and introduced to literature the contradictions, 
the ideals, and the dreams of modern man. 

In England, Elizabeth reigned, and her government 
was characterized by a wise equilibrium. Always fluctuat- 
ing between opposites, between prospects of marriage 
and virginity, between energetic exercise of authority 
and the benevolent spirit, her reign tried to avoid ex- 
tremes, although not always successfully. J. Dover Wilson 
has said: “The Virgin Queen was worshipped by her 
subjects because she gave them stability, and when foreign 
ambassadors enquired the secret of it she danced be- 
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fore them. The stability of Elizabethan England was a 
balance.” 

In Spain, the Counter Reformation and absolutism 
imposed their restraints on a strongly individualistic 
people who loved liberty to the point of anarchy, The 
conciliatory Charles V, who showed the influence of 
Erasmus, was succeeded by Philip II, who put the State 
at the service of the Church and admitted no discrepan- 
cies. Cervantes was born under the sign of the Council 
of Trent, and he had to struggle harder than Shake- 
speare to keep his spirit of freedom in the face of harsh 
fanaticism. 

Such, in brief, was the historic scene in which the 
two literary giants were to take their places. 

Part of Shakespeare’s life—childhood, adolescence, 
and old age—unfolded in Stratford-on-Avon, where he 
was baptized on April 26, 1564. His father had been a 
wealthy merchant and occupied important posts, includ- 
ing the chief municipal office, that of high bailiff. His 
mother, Mary Arden, was a fervent Catholic with a high 
concept of honor—at a time when Catholics were subject 
to persecution in Stratford—and came from a family of 
well-to-do farmers. 

There is little information on Shakespeare’s education. 
We presume he attended the town grammar school, 
where he learned Latin and acquired some literary back- 
ground. Perhaps that was complemented by avid outside 
reading, for the boy’s lively imagination must have made 
it difficult for him to adjust himself to the official cur- 
riculum. We should also consider the impression his 
birthplace made on his mind. Stratford, in Warwickshire, 
in the heart of England, is surrounded by elm trees, hills, 
fountains, and views, which must have had a powerful 
influence on young William’s poetic outlook. 

The rest of his life, from youth through triumphant 
maturity, was lived in London, where he arrived as a 
complete unknown and in a few years rose to the position 
of England’s leading dramatic author. Around 1594 
Shakespeare attained the pinnacle of his writing career. 
As artist and impresario, poet and dramatist, he com- 
pletely conquered the London public. The other famous 
playwrights of the period disappeared as if by magic, 
leaving the theatrical scepter in his hands, He kept it 
there until his death. 

We can trace three distinct periods in the dramatist’s 
creative work. The first includes the comedies and his- 
torical dramas, which reveal a radiant halo of optimism 
and youthfulness. The second, corresponding to the 
tragedies, is submerged in sadness. Finally, the artist's 
smile and dramatic equilibrium reappear in his final 
works, which are tinged with idyllic romanticism, The 
spirit of goodness and light manages to win out over 
evil and the world of shadow. Perhaps symbolically, 
The Tempest is the culmination of Shakespeare’s dra- 
matic production. 

The general tendency of the critics, especially in the 
Victorian Age, was to elevate the value of the tragedies 
and grant the comedies only minor importance. The 
depiction of human passions in the tragic cycle was so 
imposing that it reduced the comedies to a lower plane. 
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However, our era tends to do Shakespeare more justice, 
to give due appreciation to the freshness and wit of the 
comedies, which show the author in a more serene mood, 
a master of dramatic conflict, and imbued with a jubilant 
enthusiasm for life. 

Shakespeare wrote sixteen comedies. The subjects, 
almost all borrowed from outside sources, lack origi- 
nality. Their novelty lie» in the form, the presentation of 
the characters, the subtle psychological touches. The 
poet gathered old plots and breathed new life into them. 
It is not surprising that the springs from which his 
imagination drank—ltalian novellas, farces of Plautus, 
historical chronicles—have been forgotten by the public. 
Nevertheless, Shakespeare’s versions—whether The Mer- 
chant of Venice, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, As You 
Like It, The Merry Wives of Windsor, or Love's Labour's 
Lost—still live and still move modern audiences. Romeo 
and Juliet, which is a tragedy in its denouement but a 
story that unfolds in a youthful and romantic atmosphere, 
also belongs to this first period, as do the principal his- 
torical plays. 

Around the turn of the century (1600) a profound 
transformation took place in Shakespeare. Almost every- 
thing that flowed from his pen now had the somber air 
of strong passions in conflict, This was the period of his 
great tragedies. Not since Aeschylus had such a powerful 
voice been heard in literature. The works of this period 
ponder all the routes of misfortune and desperation, of 
ambition and death, of jealousy and perfidy, of melan- 
choly doubt and weariness of the soul. 

Some of the tragedies—such as Julius Caesar, Antony 
and Cleopatra, and Timon of Athens—are based on 
Plutarch’s Lives. The historical element in these is as 
important as the strictly dramatic. Others, like Othello 
and Romeo and Juliet, are full of southern sunlight. 
“They have in common the atmosphere of the Mediter- 
ranean,” Pedro Henriquez Urefia remarked. The remain- 
ing tragedies reflect deepening gloom: the misfortune is 
more irreparable and profound, and melancholy reigns, 
as in Hamlet, Macbeth, and King Lear. Never before had 
desperation or evil known such scope, or doubt such 
dramatic forms. 


The Tempest: Act I, Scene II. Prospero, 
the deposed Duke of Milan and a 
magician, rebukes Caliban, son of the 
“foul witch” Sycorax, for his advances 
to Miranda. Ariel cavorts overhead. 
Engraving from magnificent collection 
by Josiah Boydell, London, 1797. 
Courtesy Folger Shakespeare Library, 
Washington 


Hamlet marks the point of separation between two 
literary eras. Until then writers’ fundamental themes had 
dealt with the struggle of man with his environment, 
with his ambition for glory, happiness, or love. But in 
Hamlet the external obstacles are only the motive to 
produce an unfolding within the mind. As Edith Sitwell 
has said, “Hamlet is a hunting story, that of a man who 
is hunting his own soul, or the truth of his own soul, and 
who never finds it.” 

If efforts in this direction can be seen in others of 
Shakespeare’s plays, perhaps most noticeably in King 
Lear, they were only forerunners of the tragedy por- 
trayed in the Danish Prince. Here, in the soul’s struggle 
to find itself and carry out the mandates of conscience, 
Shakespeare discovered a new literary continent, and in 
Hamlet he gave us a character who will always live. 

Cervantes’ life, in turn, was made up of a long series 
of misfortunes, From the time he came into the world, 
in 1547, in the city of Alealé de Henares, until he left it 
sixty-nine years later, a hostile fate seemed to attend 
him most of the time. We know little about his youth 
except that he was a pupil of the humanist Lopez de 
Hoyos, from. whom he must have acquired a profound 
knowledge of literature. 

Then, unlike Shakespeare, who was always a peaceful 
citizen, Cervantes embraced the career of arms, which 
gave him a chance to travel and learn many valuable 
lessons. He lived for a number of years in Italy, where 
he established contact with the sources of Renaissance 
culture, took part in battles, and lost an arm at Lepanto. 
When preparing to return to Spain, he was captured by 
pirates and remained a prisoner in Algiers for five years. 
All this vast experience allowed him to measure the 
distance between ideal and reality, between the dream of 
heroic determination and the vandal world. With his 
body battered, like Don Quixote, but his spirit fortified 
by tests of struggle and sorrow, Cervantes returned to 
Spain to wage new battles. 

A second life then began for him. After serving in 
Portugal, still as a soldier, he married and began to 
devote himself tc the literary profession: he wrote 
novellas and short works for the Spanish theater. He 
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had little success, however, especially in the theater, 
which was under the all-powerful hegemony of Lope de 
Vega. This failure made him give up literary activities 
for a while. He held administrative posts, earning small 
salaries that barely kept him alive. As a tax collector he 
had differences with the authorities, and landed in jail. 
Discomfort and misfortune did not intimidate him, how- 
ever. In the filthy prison he conceived and wrote the 
Quixote, giving the world an artistic treasure. 

The rest of his life continued to be, on the one hand, 
a struggle against poverty—a constant threat—and, on 
the other, a creative labor that, despite his contempo- 
raries’ lack of understanding of it, was later to rank him 
as the most important writer in the Spanish language. 
He died unattended by glory, but left the world an im- 
perishable work. 

The principal currents of Spanish literature converge 
in Miguel de Cervantes. In a brilliant essay, Ramon 
Menéndez y Pidal has pointed out how the Romancero 
(collection of old ballads) influenced his work. He com- 
bined, in a magnificent synthesis, the elements of the 
popular romances and of the cultured literature that 
preceded him to form a new style. His novel, though 
drawing on literary predecessors, marks an important 
innovation. In it we see the picaresque and the pastoral, 
epic longing, and romantic passion in the style of Calixto 
and Melibea, but ail at the service of a literary inspira- 
tion that uses these varied ingredients to create a theater 
of wonders. Cervantes is the Maese Pedro (the master of 
puppets of his entremés El Retablo de las Maravillas) 
of the figures of his own imagination. 

Cervantes built a new literary world. Its boundaries 
extend to the solid and to the nebulous, to humor and to 
tragedy, to unadulterated idealism and to the demands 
of everyday life. His characters possess that deep sense 
of contradiction that is characteristic of human weakness. 
We still do not know whether Don Quixote is a hero, a 


Attended by Sancho Panza, Don Quixote ° 
challenges the windmills. Drawing by 
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maniac, or just a whimsical nobleman. Perhaps he is 
something of all of these. The deep significance of Cer- 
vantes and his satire lies precisely in the fact that he 
presents the complete picture of man as an individual of 
grandeur and of wretchedness. From an intellectual point 
of view, his work may seem shaky or disorderly, but this 
is precisely because he knew so well the secrets of the 
strange adventure that is life that his characters must 
contradict themselves and move on different planes. 

He is a writer who sums up an era and a people, with 
their tremendous conflicts, their courage, their mystic 
anxiety, and their inflexible individualism, But Cervantes’ 
work has achieved a universal significance because the 
characters he manufactured belong also to mankind. His 
influence extends to modern literature everywhere, which 
has gained strength from his ironic smile, his transcen- 
dental candor, his extraordinary gift for scrutinizing the 
mysteries of the human heart. 

Cervantes has seduced several generations of readers 
with that power of enchantment, that literary magic that 
makes castles of fantasy out of the sordid reality of the 
marketplaces and roads through which his genius 
wandered. 

In Don Quixote and Sancho Panza we have his two 
basic characters, embodying lofty grandeur and down-to- 
earth simplicity. We know that Cervantes wrote his 
extraordinary novel as a satire on the books of chivalry. 
But in the course of the creative effort that initial aim 
became a secondary consideration; the author delved 
so deep into the psychological fabric of his characters, 
nourished the fable with such wisdom of human experi- 
ence, that he made his work a literary symbol of pene- 
trating sharpness. 

The housekeeper is right when she attributes Don 
Quixote’s madness to his books. And the niece is even 
more so when she proposes to burn them, “not sparing 
one, for all have been harmful.” Indeed, Don Quixote, 
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in the solitude of his reading and his meditations, forges 
for himself a different image of the world, an image in 
which honor, nobility, and moral virtues make up the 
supreme standard. He does not want to accept the sad 
reality that surrounds him. He does not want to compro- 
mise with mediocrity, misery, the lack of liberty. His 
idealism serves as a tangent of escape from the vicious 
circle of asphyxiating circumstances. Don Quixote would 
have choked to death if he had not sallied out to attack 
the windmills, if he had not kindled his spirit with epic 
action. It does not matter that the giants do not really 
exist or that his imagination should see armies in flocks 
of sheep. He knows that evil has its seat on the earth 
and that one must fight against it. His arm and his 
sword may err, but the final cause, which is a goal of 
justice and love, will not be rooted out from the heart 
of man. 

Through the strength of this idealism, Don Quixote’s 
power of persuasion is so great that even the unbelieving 
and rustic Sancho Panza comes to feel his moral in- 
fluence. It is not that Sancho sees fantastic creatures 
where the ingenuous hidalgo perceives them; something 
more transcendental takes place: Sancho assimilates the 
example of knightly honor and stainless conduct. When 
he is granted the governorship of the island of Barataria, 
Sancho has an opportunity to prove that his quixotic 
adventure has not been in vain. He conducts himself 
with admirable rectitude, to the extent that when he 
leaves his post he can proclaim his austerity in the most 
convincing manner: “And in any case, seeing that | 
leave here naked, there is no other proof needed to show 
that I have governed like an angel.” 

That primitive, small-town soul of Sancho’s, which 
only took delight in the pleasures of the senses, is con- 
verted into an angelic being, precisely when it is con- 
fronted by the most tempting experience. Quixote’s ideal- 
istic teaching here meets the greatest test. Even the most 
hardhearted realist, even that page who always remained 
unruffled by his master’s madness, must submit to the 
impact vf the moral beauty radiated by the illustrious 
citizen of La Mancha. And when the moment of decision 
arrives, he succumbs to his enchantment: “I would 
sooner they take me for a fool than for a thief.” 

Don Quixote may be mistaken in the objects of his 
heroic assaults, but he fights for the moral values that 
are man’s constant goal: honor, love, decency, freedom. 
And he does so with indomitable tenacity. Even though 
he is sometimes shown in ridiculous caricature and 
Cervantes himself envelops him in his satire, in order 
to fire it at the books of chivalry, the ethical personality 
of the hero is so vigorous and exemplary that it irresist- 
ably captivates all who follow him in his exploits. 

Don Quixote’s madness does not derive from his ideals, 
which symbolize the highest morality and sense of 
justice, but from his distortion of the objects that op- 
pose them. The windmills were not giants, as the Knight 
of the Rueful Countenance supposed, but there are 
monsters of evil that present outlines just as ominous as 
those Don Quixote envisioned as he met his imaginary 
opponents. 


Perhaps if Cervantes had thought more about the title 
ef his book, he would have come to the conclusion that 
it should be called Don Quixote, or Illusion. The gentle- 
man of La Mancha represents, above all and beyond any 
matter of chivalry, a spiritual position toward life, the 
vehement longing for perfection and justice, the adven- 
ture of the mind wanting to dominate the horizon. The 
illusion of a world ruled by the values of the soul. 

Now, placed side by side, Shakespeare and Cervantes 
can observe and admire each other. As we have seen, 
their lives unfolded under very different stars. Both 
were battlers of strong mettle, but Shakespeare concen- 
trated all his efforts in the literary field, while Cervantes 
dedicated much of his life to a military career. Shake- 
speare enjoyed a complete literary triumph; Cervantes 
knew only continual defeats, bitter incidents, irremedi- 
able poverty. But both possessed a spiritual stature that 
was above either defeat or triumph. 

Shakespeare’s work has an unmistakable poetic accent. 
His lyricism enlivens the best pages of his comedies, 
historical dramas, and tragedies. Cervantes’ language is 
drier, his poetry more intellectual. Shakespeare’s sensi- 
bility is perhaps more delicate and acute than Cervantes’. 
In the author of the Novelas Ejemplares, by contrast, we 
find a greater consistency, a more complete emotional 
maturity, a classic serenity that watches the drama of 
the world with a smile. 

There are enormous distances between the two men in 
temperament, style, and cultural background. Cervantes 
failed in the theater, which was the scene of Shake- 
speare’s triumphs. He also failed strictly as a poet, as 
he himself confesses: “I who always toil and lie awake 
nights, to make it seem I have the poet’s grace that 
heaven did not want to give me.” In poetry, Shake- 
speare is his superior by a wide margin. 

Cervantes’ charm lies in his exquisite prose, which he 
dominates as a giant. In this field he seems a solitary 
figure indeed. No one approaches him, no one dares 
to dispute him this territory. There he will stand for 
centuries as a great prince of the universal kingdom 
of literature. 

The close bond between Shakespeare and Cervantes 
is found in the knowledge they share of the mystery of 
the human soul, its passions, conflicts, and dreams. 
Through Shakespeare’s pages parade love and jealousy, 
generosity and usury, Lear’s greatness of soul or Ham- 
let’s rending inner drama. In Cervantes too, the court 
of passions appears, and they take possession of the 
characters, giving them the intensity of archetypes. Don 
Quixote, Sancho, La Gitanilla, the Licenciado Vidriera, 
among many others, show the contradictory gamut of 
the human soul. 

Finally, between Shakespeare: and Cervantes there is 
the basic link of creative genius, that powerful vitality 
of the mind that is capable of forming, from the anarchic 
and scattered raw material of experience, plus imagina- 
tion, new worlds with room for adventure, illusion, and 
love. In Shakespeare and Cervantes the two sides of 


reality and fantasy are fused in the flame of the spirit. 
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Underground wonders in 
Guatemala | 
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ALTHOUGH they are one of America’s natural wonders, 
the magnificent Lanquin Caves, in the heart of the ancient 
Maya region of Coban in Guatemala, are still relatively 
unknown. According to geologist José Storek, who de- 
veloped them, they rank in size with the world’s most 
famous caverns, including those in Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary and the Altamira Caves in Spain. Tourists enter 
the vast network of subterranean grottoes, over 248 miles 
long, near the town of Lanquin, Alta Verapaz Department, 
where guides are available. Only a small section is open 
to the public. 

Cave openings gape sporadically all over Alta Verapaz 
and part of the Petén—the great plain north of Coban that 
covers about a third of the republic and is best known 
as the source of chicle, used in chewing gum. Called 
tsiguanes, these holes measure from thirty-two to 1,312 
feet in diameter and from 328 to 1,640 feet in depth. 
Over the centuries some have been choked by rubbish and 
earth, filling with water to form most of the region’s 
lakes. Winter rain pours through the rest of the holes 
to mingle with the waters of the Lanquin River flowing 
underneath. Entering the caves through the tsiguanes is 
considered dangerous. Human and animal bones found 
inside belong to hapless adventurers who once passed 
this way. 

At the main entrance, the Lanquin River leves the 
earth’s surface to follow a subterranean channel until it 
emerges from another section, On entering, visitors climb 
a staircase and pass through various “rooms” with pictur- 
esque names like Belek, La Picota (The Pillory) , Cortinas 
(Curtains), and AVIATECA (named for the Guatemalan 
national airline, which serves the caves through Coban, 
capital of Alta Verapaz Department, whence they are 
reached by car). The soaring ceilings, rising as high as 
131 feet, suggest the naves of immense cathedrals, Na- 
ture decorated the walls with stalagmites and stalactites, 
like organ pipes of silver-plated crystals. Seen by the 
light of hand lanterns these, together with yellowish 
stones in the shapes of plants and tropical flowers, pro- 


At main entrance to caves, the Lanquin River eddies 19 
briskly just before plunging under earth's surface 
to follow a subterranean course 
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Lanquin River reappears somewhere in void behind boy. Camera 
fans continually clean lenses fogged by excessive moisture 


Stalactites growing from cavern roof were formed by 
waters saturated with calcium bicarbonate after 
percolating through, and partially dissolving, the 
overlying limestone 


hs A grotto deep inside. Photographer made time exposure using Leica with wide-angle lens, kerosene lantern and flash for lighting 
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duce a grandiose phantasy. The walls shine with color 
and the myriad clinging drops of moisture startle the 
observer with their unreal designs. In this atmosphere 
a sepulchral silence reigns, broken from time to time 
only by the light murmur of the faraway subterranean 
river. Any chance echo bounces off the walls like celes- 
tial music. 

The temperature in the caves generally remains mod- 
erate, but in some sections it plunges below freezing, 
coating everything with ice. During the winter, cold air 
flows through the openings to the lower corridors of the 
caves, while the tepid summer air remains in the upper 
chambers, barred by the mantle of frost and ice and the 
density of the cold air within. 

Treating the slippery rocks with respect, visitors can 
travel some two and a half miles, passing many small 
grottoes, along a narrowing path, until suddenly they 
find themselves confronted by the Lanquin River, which 
they had last seen on the surface. Its waters are filled 
with white fish, blind from living in the eternal dark- 
ness of the caves. Other troglodytes are bats and gigantic 
blind spiders. 

Beyond this point, the river enters a narrow corridor 
passable only by launch and when the water is low dur- 
ing the dry season. One geologist, Professor David FE. 
Sapper, spent fifteen days exploring the route and covered 
forty-six miles of the underground network. It is probable 
that in ancient times the Mayas came here to celebrate 
their pagan religious rites. Smoke-blackened pillars may 
still be seen. Even today Indians believe the caves are 
the palace of a king who lives with his court somewhere 
deep inside, awaiting the return of the white man to 
Europe and the restoration to them of their fruitful 
land. @ @ @ 


Point where Lanquin River enters caves 


to follow a subterranean course 


Bats roosting on cavern roof were photographed with telephoto lens 
aided by power/ul flashlight 


; 
Shown only one-half actual size, huge blind spider is one of many 
roaming the slippery rocks 
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SUNDAY 


a short story by AMADO mURO 


illustrations by HENRY MARTIN 


Wuen I was a Boy, not long up from Parral, | lived » 
with my uncle Rodolfo Avitia, my mother Amada Avitia . 


de Muro, and my sisters Consuelo and Dulce Nombre de 
Maria in the quarter called “Little Chihuahua” on the 
El Paso side of the Rio Grande. 

Next door to the tenement in which we lived was a 
tiny café called “La Perla de Jalisco.” This café was 
run by Dofia Antonia Olvera, a jolly and industrious 
woman from Guadalajara, who was known throughout 
the neighborhood as Tofia “la tapatia,” as her towns- 
people are called in Mexico. 

Dofia Antonia kept busy all day long, humming the 
Mexican Hat Dance while she worked. Her café special- 
ized in dishes that were seldom found elsewhere in Little 
Chihuahua. Tofia /a tapatia served the sugar tamales that 
make Oaxaca mouths water. She made the delicate, wispy 
tortillas, the largest and thinnest in all Mexico, that 
are among the great prides of Sonora. When a man tired 
of eating the thick, freckled tortillas of flour made 
by Chihunhua housewives, he would go to “La Perla” 


for an agreeable change, secure in the knowledge that . 


not even the tortilla factories could equal Dofia Antonia’s 
products in fineness or texture. 

Then, too, Tofia served café con leche just as they 
do in the Mexico City cafés, with each cup of coffee 
more than half filled with boiling milk. Where, if not 
to “La Perla,” would a man seeking a cup of hot 
champurrada, made of corn and chocolate, go on a 
cold winter night? And was anyone ever known to im- 
pugn the quality of the tripe which Dofia Antonia put 
into her steaming menudo, a stew known to every border 
Mexican as the only sure cure for a hangover? 


Americas is proud to publish Chihauhua-born amapo 
MURO’s first story, a fictionalized reminiscence, which he 
hopes to make part of a book. Mr. Muro’s sister is helping 
him to improve his English during his time off from work 
as a laborer on the El Paso, Texas, ice docks. 


IN LITTLE 
CHIHUAHUA 


“La Perla de Jalisco” was a neat and clean café. On 
each immaculate table a small dish of chile bravo could 
always be found, and over the front door hung a picture 
of Juventino Rosas, who, besides being the composer of 
Sobre las Olas, was a tapatio himself. 

At a front table Tofia’s husband, Don Ignacio Olvera, 
sat all day long with his books of philosophy and his 
bullring reviews stacked up in neat piles before him. 
He was the president of the “José y Juan” bullfight club 
and also acted as border correspondent for El Redondel, 
a bullfight magazine published in Mexico City. For his 
literary service, Don Ignacio received no money at all. 
But he did obtain passes to the fights in Ciudad Juarez 
each Sunday, and the satisfaction of seeing the name “I. 
Olvera, correspondent” at the end of his numerous and 
popular articles. 

Between his exhaustive studies of Plato, whom he re- 
ferred to as the “Divine Greek,” and his equally ex- 
haustive studies of the matador Rafael Gomez, “El Gallo 
[The Rooster],” whom he referred to as the “Divine 
Baldhead,” he managed to earn a scholar’s reputation 
for himself in the quarter. 

Don Ignacio Olvera was a short, pudgy man with 
deeply imbedded eyes that kept blinking constantly as 
though trying to beat their way out of the morass of 
soggy flesh that surrounded them. His cheekbones were 
smothered beneath puffs of suety skin that made his 
round face appear boneless. To the genteel residents of 
our quarter he was known as “The Belly” because of 
his bobbling paunch. But the more robust residents of 
Little Chihuahua knew him as “Jiggle Hips,” a nickname 
inspired by his elephantine backside, which swayed like 
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a woman’s when he walked down the street. 

Don Ignacio sat in the café all day long playing 
Novillero and Agustin Lara’s Silverio over and over 
again on the jukebox while he pored over metaphysical 
disquisitions and bullfight reviews, gathering material 
for his long articles dealing with past and present bull- 
fighters. He also wrote poems dedicated to the Mexican 
matadors and these, too, were published in El Redondel. 

Where was the boy in our quarter who could not recite 
the verse about the day Andrés Blando killed the bull 
“Cuatro Milpas” with one of the mightest sword thrusts 
ever seen in the Plaza of Ciudad Juarez? 

On that day Don Ignacio Olvera wrote: 

Andrés Blando ha descubierto Andrés Blando has discovered 
Una manera de herir A way to wound 

Que no la comprende nadie That nobody understands 

Ni es facil de definir. And that is difficult to define. 

And what aficionado in Little Chihuahua did not know 
by heart the satirical ballad he composed on the day the 
unhappy apprentices Juan Estrada, “Gallo,” and José 
Lagares, “E| Piti,” heard the three warning bugles and 
underwent the humiliation of seeing the bulls they could 
not kill returned to the corrals by the trained oxen? 

Of that unlucky day, Don Ignacio had written: 

No quiero carne del toro I don’t want the meat of the bull 
Que Lagares no mato. That Lagares didn’t kill. 

La quiero del de Gallito I want it from Gallito’s 

Que vivo se lo dejé. That was left alive. 

But despite the popularity of his poems, it was 
generally agreed that Don Ignacio’s renown rested on a 
foundation of solid prose. His most famous article was 
written on the day the matador Luis Castro, known in 
the ring as “The Mixcoac Militiaman,” cut the ears, tail, 


and hoof of the great bull “Mariposa” from the herd of 
San Diego de Los Padres, He described the performance 
thus: 

“(Luis Castro] fights with the gaiety and the abandon 
of the gypsies who dance nude amid flowering lemon 
trees in Seville’s joyous quarter of San Bernardo, where 
the great bull killer Pepe Luis Vazquez was born, He 
smiles at the bull as Othello would have smiled had his 
blindness not kept him from seeing that his Desdemona 
was faithful. His vibrant cape rises in a harmonious 
curve like the swallows which make their nests in the 
eaves of the church of Omnia Santorum, where Juan 
Belmonte, “The Earthquake of Triana,’ was baptized. 

“Plato nailed to the door of his Academy the dis- 
concerting words ‘None shall enter without knowing 
geometry.’ And by his work with the cape and the muleta 
today our great military man of the bullring won the 
right to enter the Divine Greek’s Academy unchallenged. 
The red ellipses of his interminable derechazos, the 
moving and deeply poetic circumference of his pase de 
pecho, the semicircular tragedy of his larga cordobesa, 
showed us that Luis Castro, too, knows geometry. 

“Today our valiant soldier proved that his heart is 
as big and as round as that great gypsy moon of which 
the unlucky poet Garcia Lorca has sung. So he conquered 
the noble bull Mariposa, who, like all true super-brave 
bulls, had flies on his face and defenses like the branches 
of the millennial ahuehuete trees in Chapultepec Park. 

“Thales de Mileto would have said that his movements 
with the cape represented a perfect conjugation of music 
and geometry. A poet like Ronsard would have said that 
the rhythm of our soldier’s muleta was like the agile 
and beautiful flight of a bird. Béequer would have said 
its magic was that of a ballad heard in the mysterious 
depths of the Moruno Quarter of Santa Cruz de Sevilla 
at three in the morning, the hour when the hearts of the 
gypsies stop beating. For Luis Castro’s muleta has that 
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suave sweep of which the great Nicaraguan poet has 
spoken. 

“Amiable readers, today I have learned that the smell 
of a brilliant bullfighter is overpowering. That is because 
it is impregnated with the odor of greatness. When | 
saw Luis Castro’s farol de rodillas, | thought that the 
great Rodolfo Gaona, our beloved ‘Caliph of Leén,’ had 
come out of retirement to tread the sands of the ring 
once more. Mariano Azuela was born to be a great 
writer. Rafael de Urbino was born to be a great painter. 
And “The Mixcoac Militiaman’ was born to be a great 
matador. 

“Luis Castro, my hand is extended to you. You have 
brought a new sense of joy, a new sense of danger to the 
ancient art of Cuchares, Matador, | salute you, ;Olé! 
for the profession of the thousand marvels, the most 
beautiful of all the fiestas.” 

On Sundays after the eight o’clock Mass at the church 
of San Juan de Los Lagos was over, the children of our 
neighborhood attended the Pachangas, or entertainment, 
put on by Don Ignacio. 

This was held in the corral behind the “Perla de 
Jalisco.” Don Ignacio would get out the brilliant cape 
which Luis Castro had presented to him in gratitude for 
his encomiastic article. He also got out a muleta which 
had been given to him by the matador Carlos Vera, 
“Canitas,” in appreciation for an article in which he had 
compared the young bullfighter’s execution of the la- 
sernista pass to that of its inventor, Victoriano de La 
Serna himself. 

On the mornings of the Pachangas Don Ignacio was as 
nervous as the bullfighters who await their turns in the 
Plaza de Cuatro Caminos in Mexico City. On the nights 
before, he stiffened his cape with fish jelly and on 
windy Sundays he weighted down his muleta with wet 
sand, 

For his Pachangas, Don Ignacio had trained a chow 
dog that he called “Mariachi” to charge like a bull. 
He had taught the dog to follow the sway of Luis Castro's 
cape and Carlos Vera’s muleta just as a real bull would 
do. The dog Mariachi was named after a famous bull 
from the herd of Corlome. 

On the blistering summer Sundays when Mariachi was 
listless and came to the lures sluggishly, Don Ignacio 
heaped insults upon him, “Son of a bad cow,” he reviled 
him, “Solemn softy, blind burro, little Sister of Charity.” 

But on the cold winter Sundays when the dog’s body 
was throbbing with vigor and he came to the lures with 
a straight and true charge, Don Ignacio praised him 
extravagantly. “This is a great and intelligent bull, a 
rich bonbon from the herd of Corlome,” he gravely in- 
formed the children, “Kids, I tell you that this brave 
bull knows Latin, Greek, German, Sanskrit, and Calo.” 

Don Ignacio wore heel-less bullfighting pumps during 
the Pachangas. An ancient montera—the traditional bull- 
fighter’s hat—battered and frizzled, surmounted his 
massive head. He cited the dog by patting the hardpan 
earth with his slippered feet. “Ay, toro,” he bellowed 
at the top of his lungs. “Come, ‘little pear in sweet 
sauce,’ ” 


The dog Mariachi, long since grown accustomed to the 
vagaries of Don Ignacio’s mercurial temperament, would 
look up at his globular master with a resigned expres- 
sion. Then after a moment he would begin to paw at the 
earth with his hind legs just as a real bull would do, 

“This one is for all of you,” Don Ignacio would then 
yell as the dog charged the cape his corpulent master 
held behind him in the beautiful style invented by 
Romero Freg. 

The delighted children would crown each pass with an 
“Olé!” They whooped and hollered hilariously as Don 
Ignacio, puffing and wheezing, lowered himself to his 
pudgy knees in order to execute the dangerous cambio a 
Porto Gayola. 

Don Ignacio always explained the origin of every 
movement to the excited spectators. “Lads, this one is 
la saltillera. It is so called because it was created by our 
great fellow countryman, Fermin Espinosa, ‘Armillita,’ 
who was also known as the ‘Maestro of Saltillo.’ ” 

Most of us had been attending the Pachangas for so 
long that we knew all of the movements and passes by 
heart. 

“You, Macario Buena,” Don Ignacio would shout. 
“Tell me, who created the sanjuanera pass and how did 
the pass get its name?” 

“Luis Procuna, ‘El Caballero del Penacho Blanco [The 
Knight with the White Crest],’ invented the pass,” a 
small, poorly dressed boy would answer from somewhere 
in the crowd. “He called it sanjuanera, because he was 
born in the San Juan de Letran section in the capital.” 

Don Ignacio always ended the Pachangas with a 
suicidal pass of his own invention which he had named 
la olverina. This pass resembled an inverted manoletina 
in which the bullfighter stands with his back to the bull. 
For years Don Ignacio had been trying to persuade some 
of Mexico’s most noted bullfighters to try it out in the 
ring. But, recognizing the pass as a certain passport to 
eternity, they had courteously but consistently refused. 

After the Pachangas were over, Don Ignacio always 
started for the back door of the café, ostensibly to wash 
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himself down. But the clamorous cries of the children 
and the shouts of the men and women massed on the 
balconies of the adjacent tenements never failed to bring 
him back. 

“The ballad, Don Nacho,” the crowd yelled. “The 
ballad of Nifio de La Palma.” 

“Ay, Maria, madre mia,” Don Ignacio complained 
every Sunday. “Boys, it’s hot as three o’clock in Acapulco, 
and | swear by our sainted Guadalupana, the Lady of All 
the World and the Queen of the Skies, that I've got to 
dress for the bullfight.” 

But the children and the men and women always dis- 
regarded his protests. 

“The ballad, Don Nacho,” they hollered. “Recite the 
ballad.” 

Don Ignacio always ended by shrugging his shoulders 
and waving everyone into silence. He would take off 
the dusty montera, throw his head back, and square his 
shoulders. His stentorian voice, quivering with emotion, 
pierced the air like the cry of a flamenco singer. 

All of us had learned poems by Longfellow in the 
American school, all of us had learned poems by Juan de 
Dios Peza and Antonio Plaza in our homes, but at that 
age of our lives no poem we had known could make our 
hearts beat as fast as did Las Chuflillas del Nino de La 
Palma. 

With the throbbing intensity of his bass voice, Don 
Ignacio could make us all see the bullfighter of Ronda, 
son of a shoemaker and once poor like ourselves, in his 
great hour of victory at Vista Alegre on the day when 
the Bank of Spain opened its doors to him, He could 
make us all hear the cry of the Nifo, drunk with the 
exultation of his triumph, as he called to the brave 
Campos Varela bull, challenging the fierce animal to 
charge and to catch him. 
Vengas o no en busca mia, 
Torillo, mala persona, 

Dos cirios y una corona 
Tendrds en la enfermeria. 
{Qué alegria! 

{Cégeme, torillo fiero! 
{Qué salero! 

The deafening applause would rise over the corral 
in a thundering tympany. The children would sing and 
whistle the quick, gay Diana. At the Pachangas even 
the most melancholy of the children were laughing and 


happy. 


Come after me or not, 

Little bull, evil person, 

You will have two candles 
And a garland in the hospital. 
What joy! 

Catch me, proud little bull! 
How graceful! 


Once I remember seeing Juana de la Torre there. She 
was the ugliest girl in our school, so ugly that even 
the gentlest girls in our class taunted her and called 
her “Juana the Female Pig.” But on the day I saw her 
there at the Pachangas she was laughing. I could never 
remember seeing her laugh before. 

There, too, I saw Jesis Zamarrippa. Ordinarily Jesis 
looked tired and sad, He was then eleven years old and 
he lived in an earthen-floored hut with eight other mem- 
bers of his family. Already he had spent a year in the 
tuberculosis ward at the city-county hospital. But at the 
Pachangas that day Jestis’ face was radiant. 

After the recitation was over the crowds of jubilant 
children began to disperse. Standing at the back door 
of the café, Don Ignacio watched until the last child 
was gone, I remember him best as he stood there with a 
smile on his face. 

Many years later when I was a young man of twenty, 
I sat in “La Buena Fe” shoe shop and heard my big, 
burly uncle Rodolfo defend Don Ignacio against two of 
our countrymen who were bitterly damning him as a 
preposterous poseur, a drone, and a parasite, a pick- 
pocket who lived off his wife. “Shut up, sons of the 
Great Seven,” my aroused uncle told them at last. 

He stormed out of the shoe shop and I followed him. 
We walked down South Stanton Street toward Ciudad 
Juarez slowly. And I asked my uncle Rodolfo why he 
had defended Don Ignacio Olvera against charges that 
were only too true, and why he had become so angry. 

My uncle Rodolfo looked at me with a sheepish ex- 
pression. He started to tell me and then suddenly 
stopped. He took off his big Zacatecas sombrero and 
ran his hand through his gray hair. “Confound it,” my 
uncle said, flushing with the embarrassment of his strug- 
gle to express an emotion that I am sure he considered 
unmanly. 

He kept his brown face averted from mine, After a 
moment he got the words out. “Son,” my uncle Rodolfo 
said slowly without looking at me, “It is just that 
Don Nacho can make children laugh.” 

He clamped his hat back down on his head, Then he 
looked over at me with a defiant expression as though 
challenging me to smile back at him in derision, © 

After that we walked over to Ciudad Judrez to 
eat fritanga and drink a “Chiquita Chihuahua” to- 
gether. @@@ 
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South America’s waterways offer economic 


promise as well as jungle mystery 


THE GREAT RIVERS of South America—the Amazon, the 
Orinoco, the Parana, and their intricate web of tribu- 
taries—may hold the key to a new era in transportation, 
economic progress, and colonization of empty lands. 
Many formidable obstacles stand in the way, however, 
and the most outstanding features those legendary water- 
courses offer now are geographic mysteries and marvels. 

Topping the list is the fantastic natural Casiquiare 
Canal in Venezuela, 220 miles long, which ties together 
the basins of the Orinoco and the Amazon. Nineteenth- 
century travelers’ tales of encounters with its deceptive 
currents led to the belief that it was a reversible stream— 


Amazon jungles on a government commission, he made a 
firsthand study of the region’s rivers. He is a former 
official of the Rio de Janeiro Port Authority and now 
works at the Pan American Union. 


Amazon boat-trains bring food and other supplies to river cities 


running from the Orinoco to the Rio Negro (a major 
tributary of the Amazon) or vice versa, depending on 
which was in flood, Actually, it is an arm of the Orinoco 
that broke out over the low land between the two water- 
sheds during some freshet and carved a new channel. 
Thanks to it, one can enter the Amazon at its mouth, 
ascend to the Rio Negro, continue up the Negro past 
Manaus—the center of economic activity for the Amazon 
basin—and on into the Casiquiare, then (portaging 
around rapids) travel down the Orinoco in a jungle 
journey of nearly three thousand miles from salt water 
to salt water. 

Countless branches and offshoots link the many Ama- 
zonian tributaries, and new ones are constantly being 
opened up here and there by capricious currents. The 
so-called Breves Strait, which is actually the main ship- 
ping entrance to the Amazon and joins it to the Para 
River and the port of Belém, is a liquid avenue of 
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extraordinary beauty that surprises even the most hard- 
bitten traveler. Relatively narrow, averaging little more 
than a hundred yards across, it nevertheless is deep 
enough to give passage to large ships. When a Booth 
Line vessel of nearly ten thousand tons sank in it some 
years ago, not even the tips of the masts showed above 
water. Ships navigating it stay near the shoreline to 
avoid the strongest currents, passing so close that they 
give passengers the impression of floating through the 
very heart of the mysterious forests. Strange aquatic and 
jungle birds abound. Lianas hanging from the branches 
of gigantic trees form a dense network, taking root 
again among shrubs that strain desperately for sunlight. 
On sandy beaches, flocks of snow-white herons and rosy 
flamingos flutter away at the approach of the ship, while 
alligators continue their sun baths undisturbed. Brilliantly 
colored orchids twine seductively around the limbs of 
their ancient tree hosts. Bands of monkeys of many 
species leap noisily from branch to branch, pausing now 
and then, with typical simian curiosity, to admire the 
giant created by human ingenuity. Occasionally the 
forest opens up to reveal the meadows of a cattle ranch, 
with thousands of small, chubby caracu steers grazing 
bucolically. Just for fun, the ship’s pilot will occasionally 
sound his whistle, to watch the panic-stricken animals 
flee at top speed or try to hide. 

At some turn in that labyrinth of channels you may 
meet another ship, and if both are going in the same 
direction, that means a race or duel. The passengers lay 
heavy bets on the outcome, and those who favor their 
own vessel dash to the engine room to help stoke the 
fires. Safety valves blow relentlessly as maximum pressure 
is maintained. The pilots keep signaling “Full Speed 
Ahead.” Engines rumble and shake, as if aware of their 
grave responsibilities. Cheering attains a tremendous 
volume as all passengers crowd to the side where they 
can get the best view of the rival ship. This makes the 
vessel list and draws protests from the captain, who 
knows it will cut down his speed. Insults are freely 
exchanged: “Come on, turtle!” “What’s the matter, are 
you in reverse?” Finally, when one vessel draws ahead— 
and it may be a matter of hours—the passengers aboard 
the winner crowd to the stern, toss thick hawsers aft, and 
bellow: “If you want a tow, latch on!” 

The rivers that flow through the alluvial lands of the 
Amazon basin, such as the Jurud, the Purds, and the 
Amazon itself, constantly change course in their meander- 
ing. Periodically, chunks of the banks drop into the 
stream, carrying with them huge trees whose trunks and 
roots become serious obstacles to navigation. They have 
caused many a shipwreck. A traveler is apt to be 
awakened at night as if by an earthquake as thousands 
of trunks and branches crash simultaneously with cata- 
clysmic force, sometimes for miles at a time. In a single 
night (June 29, 1866), the land crumbled along the left 
bank of the Amazon in a continuous line for more than 
180 miles. 

Because of this constant shifting of the rivers, cities 
and towns along them have developed an odd “recoil” 
system for houses and stores on the banks, to avoid the 
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Map showing where South American river basins meet 
fate of Sao Felipe, a city on the upper Jurua that practi- 
cally disappeared in one of these erosive attacks, The 
withdrawal is accomplished by means of wooden tracks 
elevated on posts and heavily greased. Pulled by strong 
winches, the wooden houses slide along to a safer level, 
Complete with showcases, merchandise, desks, and cus- 
tomers, stores stay open for business as they are dragged 
across hundreds of yards, Islands are constantly being 
formed, only to be destroyed or displaced. 

In all this creative and destructive movement of the 
waters there is one phenomenon on which a great deal 
of the stability, if not the very existence, of the region 
depends. It is the oxbow lake, known in the Amazon as 
a sacado, Often the river, after describing hundreds of 
curves, reaches out in an enormous are like an irregular 
horseshoe and returns close to the upper course, The 
isthmuses between the channels are so narrow that a man 
on foot can cross in a few minutes between points that 
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by river would be a day’s sail apart. Year after year, in 
successive floods, the waters of the river infiltrate this 
patch of land and gradually grind it away. At last, in a 
higher flood, the waters jump from the river's course, 
passing directly from the upper to the lower bend. Little 
by little a mere trickle of water will broaden and deepen 
until it is a liquid avalanche that smashes and under- 
mines the banks, carrying hundreds of crashing trees 
away in its fury. The water of a river miles wide rages 
through the few yards of the new channel. The earth 
quakes, terrifying the stranger not used to this land 
where everything is big and man feels desolate. Gradu- 
ally the channel attains the width of the full river, and 
all returns to calm and serenity. This alarming phenome- 
non, which the river spent years in preparing, is com- 
pleted in a matter of hours. The two mouths of the 
abandoned course are blocked by river-borne sand and 
sediment, and the horseshoe or oxbow are becomes a 
tranquil lake of no apparent importance. If a ship hap- 
pens to be caught in the bend while the river is cutting 
its new course, it remains blockaded for months until a 
high enough flood comes along to free it. 

These lakes or sacados, which at first sight seem use- 
less, actually provide a natural solution to the problem 
of Amazonian floods. As dams they work two ways to 
control the river flow: by holding excess water, they 
lessen the power of floods, and during long dry spells 
they open automatically, returning to the shrunken stream 
part of the water they have stored. 


Aerial view of Sault Ste. Marie bypass-canal on St. Marys River. This waterway carries more cargo than Panama and Suez canals combined 


Obviously, sacados perform an invaluable service. We 
can get some idea of the magnitude of the task by look- 
ing at what the United States has done to control a 
relatively small river, the Tennessee, with the remarkable 
TVA installations. Along the Amazon watercourses, hun- 
dreds of times bigger than the Tennessee, this regulatory 
function is performed by these anonymous “Authorities” 
without costing the Brazilian Government or people a 
cent. Perhaps the natives of this land are right when 
they say “God is Brazilian.” 

But the truth is that nothing, or almost nothing, has 
been done in this area to improve the rivers and take 
advantage of them as highways offering an unmatched 
navigation potential. The dangerous trunks of fallen trees 
are never removed. In the navigable part of the Tapajés 
River submerged rocks have caused three shipwrecks. A 
simple charge of dynamite or a lighted buoy could 
eliminate that danger forever, yet there they remain, un- 
marked, lying in wait for unsuspecting mariners, But for 
the skill of our pilots, our river fleet would have dis- 
appeared long ago. Nor has any effort been made to 
dredge river channels; to build canal links between 
parallel rivers or adjacent drainage systems; to construct 
bypass-canals around obstructing rapids. The remarkable 
gifts of nature seem to have been our undoing, for we 
have come to expect Divine Providence to take care of 
everything. 

Most of us Latin Americans have the idea that Mother 
Nature was even more generous to the United States 
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Looking upstream as barge is locked through Fort Loudon Dam 


on Tennessee River, which carries six hundred thousand ton-miles 


of traffic a year 


than to our countries in the matter of water resources. 
We think all the rivers there are free of tree trunks, 
shoals, falls, and rapids. They are gently sloping, straight 
or with long curves, and just the right depth for navi- 
gation. We generally consider the United States exempt 
from floods or droughts. We presume that the Pilgrim 
Fathers found all the rivers in perfect condition for 
navigation. All they had to do was sail up the rivers and 
take possession of the Great Lakes in the North, the 
Hudson in the East, and later the Mississippi in the 
South. Big cities and industrial centers mushroomed as 
a result of these divine gifts. Actually, quite the opposite 
is true. The formidable industrial and commercial de- 
velopment of the United States is intimately bound up 
with the ceaseless, tenacious efforts of the government 
and the people to improve their river and lake arteries. 

Federal action for improved use of rivers, lakes, and 
harbors began 131 years ago, when Congress voted the 
first funds for the purpose, Between 1824 and 1952, the 
fabulous sum of four billion dollars was invested in this 
work. The program was carried out gradually, in line 
with the development of maritime and river trade and 
the size and draught of the vessels. Few places in the 
coastal bays and rivers offered natural depths of twenty 
to thirty feet. 

The Great Lakes, which form a large part of the 
border between the United States and Canada, constitute 
the biggest system of lake navigation in the world. How- 


ever, their full use was only made possible by the con- 
struction of expensive canals to join them and the deepen- 
ing of the approach channels. The St. Marys River, for 
example, which provides access to the other lakes from 
Lake Superior, is cut by severe rapids with a fall of 
twenty-one feet. To provide a way around this barrier, 
four locks were built. Today nearly 85 per cent of U.S. 
iron ore reaches the country’s steel mills through the 
small “Soo” (officially Sault Ste. Marie) bypass-canal 
there, which carries more cargo than the Panama and 
Suez canals combined. More than four billion tons of 
freight have been transported through this waterway in 
its hundred years of existence, one fourth of it in the 
last ten years. Where would the United States be today 
if that providential engineering work had never been 
constructed? What would have happened to Mesabi iron 
and Michigan copper? For the U.S. steel industry to 
prosper, it was essential that iron from Minnesota and 
coal from eastern mines hundreds of miles away be 
brought together without prohibitive transportation costs. 
The “Soo” canal accomplished this miracle, providing 
the cheapest transportation in the world, How high would 
the price of steel have soared if the nearly three billion 
tons of ore shipped from Minnesota since 1885 had had 
to go to the plants in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, New York, 
and Pennsylvania by rail, instead of on Great Lakes ships 
that carry it for less than one and a half mills per ton- 
mile? The whole structure of U.S. industry might have 
collapsed out of inability to compete in price with Old 
World producers. 

Navigable rivers and canals in the United States meas- 
ure close to 28,600 miles. This mileage is the result of 
the building of many canals, with 312 locks and 219 
navigation dams, and of constant maintenance work such 
as removal of obstacles, dredging, and marking of 
channels with flashing signals and buoys. The country 
has 417 ports, 131 of them on the Great Lakes. 

The very low cost of water transportation and the fact 
that it is available to everyone are the reasons why indus- 
tries prefer waterside sites and why most of the world’s 
big cities are situated on navigable bodies of water, The 
story of Houston, Texas, some fifty miles from the Gulf 
of Mexico, gives an impressive example: In 1910 that 
city had only seventy-eight thousand inhabitants. With 
the construction of the canal that gives it an outlet to 
the sea, its population has soared to six hundred thousand 
and it is now the nation’s second port in shipping tonnage. 

Thanks to the channelizing of the upper Mississippi, 
which required twenty-six locks and a 322-mile canal to 
tie it to the Greak Lakes, merchandise can be shipped 
either way between the Lakes and the Gulf. Work re- 
cently begun to deepen the channel of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, at a cost of about a hundred million dollars, will 
give ocean steamers direct access to the Great Lakes. 
from the East. The channel will have a minimum depth 
of twenty-seven feet and is to be inaugurated in 1958. 
Then bulk merchandise now transported by rail from 
the lake region to the coast at a cost of some thirteen 
dollars a ton should make the trip for around $1.70. 

The capacity of the U.S, lake and river transportation 
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system is impressive. In 1929, it moved 583,800,000 tons. 
In 1950 the figure reached 820,600,000 tons, ten times 
more than the Suez Canal handled in the same year and 
twenty-seven times the total for the Panama Canal. 
Though the increase in tonnage in that period was only 
40 per cent, in ton-miles it totaled 800 per cent. 

What, then, can we do to take advantage of South 

America’s rivers? First, we must be practical and avoid 
extravagant projects. Robert M. Warren, adviser on river 
and port development to the Joint Brazil-United States 
Economic Development Commission, has declared: 
With the most extensive river system of any comparable area in 
the world, and the urgent need for more and cheaper transporta- 
tion, it is astonishing that internal waterways have not been 
developed in Brazil. Apparently the underlying cause .. . is a 
lack of understanding and appreciation of the basic role that 
inland waterway transportation can and should play in the de- 
velopment of Brazil. For example, the opinion is widely held here 
that river transportation is outmoded, and this erroneous idea is 
industriously kept alive by propaganda issued by advocates of 
other forms of transportation, 

Above all, we should not build costly railroads and 
highways where navigable rivers and lakes are available. 
We must not repeat the tragic mistake of the Madeira- 
Mamoré railway. That route was built at the beginning 
of this century to skirt the nineteen cataracts in the 
Madeira River and provide an outlet for the produce of 
the upper Madeira and more especially of the Beni basin 
in Bolivia, as called for in the Petrépolis Treaty between 
Brazil and Bolivia. Everything indicated that a series of 
small lateral canals parallel to the rapids would solve 
the problem perfectly. The building material, stone, was 
plentiful around the rapids, The necessary locks could be 
run with a small staff, each requiring one operator. 
(Today, with electrical controls, all the locks could be 
managed from a single cabin, and the electricity could 
be generated by the rapids themselves.) Not only is 
water transportation cheaper than rail, but this system 
would have permitted river craft coming from the Para 
and Manaus to penetrate the upper Madeira and the 
Beni and load and unload their cargo directly, without 
the present costly transfers from ship to train and train 
to ship. 

Against the advice of experienced technicians, includ- 
ing the Bolivian General Quintin Quevedo, one of the 
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strongest champions of the idea of tying the eastern part 
of his country to the Atlantic, it was decided to build 
this ill-fated railroad in Amazonian jungle infested with 
malaria and considered at that time one of the most 
unhealthful areas in the world. Its cost in money—more 
than fifty million dollars—and in lives was so high that 
it came to be known as the line of golden tracks, in 
which each tie represents a body. Ties were imported 
from Formosa, although there was plenty of suitable 
lumber along the route; in fact the Madeira (“Wood”) 
River is named for its forest riches. Canned food was 
brought in from the United States and from southern 
Brazil. Since canning techniques had not been perfected 
to the same degree as now, thousands of workers who had 
escaped malaria fell victims of food poisoning. The toll 
exacted by endemic diseases climbed even higher, because 
many of the workers had been recruited in Central 
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America, the United States, and Germany and were 
unused to the climate. The U.S. firm in charge of the 
project was obviously more concerned with the fabulous 
profits earned by rubber than with a desire to solve the 
region’s transportation problem. So when the rubber 
trade collapsed, the company had to withdraw, leaving 
the responsibility for the work on the shoulders of the 
Brazilian Government. All this to handle a volume of 
freight that could be carried by two or three river boats 
a month at far lower freight rates. 

To derive full benefit from their inland waterways, 
it seems to me the South American countries should aim 
at these goals: 1) dredging, removal of obstacles, and 
channel marking along the navigable rivers; 2) construc- 
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tion of channels around rapids that impede navigation 
in the Casiquiare Canal and Orinoco River when water 
is low; 3) construction of bypass-canals around the 
cataracts of the Tapajés and similar rivers such as the 
Xingu, the Tocantins, the Araguaia, and the Parana; and 
finally 4) construction of canals linking the tributaries 
that form the Tapajés with those that make up the 
Paraguay (the Novo Arinos with the Cuiaba, for ex- 
ample) to make it possible for boats to pass between the 
Amazon basin and the Parana-Paraguay system. 
Brazil’s river network now totals 22,900 miles. Im- 
provements in line with points 1 and 3 might double the 
navigable mileage. Penetration roads between the rivers 
also require study. It should be possible at least to 
establish the routes and distances now. Such projects 
could be partly financed by the Plan for Economic De- 
velopment of the Amazon, to which, under a constitutional 
provision, 3 per cent of national taxes must be devoted. 
Down to the last century, the Cuiabé-Tapajés route 
was the most accessible natural way for the merchants 
of Cuiaba, the capital of Mato Grosso State, to enter 
the Amazon basin, where they conducted a profitable 
exchange of goods for local products, especially guarana, 
from which a medicinal tea and soft drinks are prepared. 
Cuiaba shippers outfitted canoes loaded with dried meat, 
cheese, and nets and set off down the Tapajés. These 


voyages were dangerous because of both the long rapids 
and the risk of sudden attacks by Indians along the way. 
Generally the traders landed at Vila Braga and con- 
tinued overland to Maués, famous for its guarana, and 
hawked their wares there. Sometimes they went as far as 
Aveiro and Santarém. The return trip to Cuiaba took 
months of constant struggle against the waters and 
savages. All or part of many an expedition was sacrificed. 
The white-water sections of the Tapajés, especially 
Augusto Falls, were bypassed by land. So the course of 
the Tapajés seems to be a natural route for joining the 
Amazon and the Parand-Paraguay basins, although engi- 
neering studies have not been made that would enable 
us to judge the practicability and cost of a canal or 


whether the water in it could be maintained at a useful 
level. A concession exists for building a railroad between 
Santarém and Cuiaba, which might repeat the experience 
of the Madeira-Mamoré line, this time on a route of 
1,240 miles. 

Of course, those rivers running through already highly 
productive areas offer the greatest economic incentive 
for development of navigation. Where new channels are 
contemplated through comparatively uninhabited regions, 
the program should be coordinated with population 
growth so that the number of users will justify the cost 
of improvements. There can be no progress without popu- 
lation, and the latifundium, or huge estate, continues to 
be the worst economic cancer in Latin America, Expro- 
priation of the lands along the shores of these rivers 
and their sale on long terms to selected Brazilian and 
foreign colonists could, in my opinion, fully cover the 
cost of the work. Obviously, sich colonization would 
have to be carried out in accordance with modern, ra- 
tional methods, under which the colonists would receive 
a completed house, part of the land already cleared and 
free of wild animals, sufficient food for six months, and 
technical and medical assistance. 

We should not overlook the tourist possibilities con- 
nected with development of links between the Orinoco 
and Amazon basins and between the latter and the 
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Parand-Paraguay. U.S. travelers are generally fascinated 
by adventurous voyages. Lectures by “explorers” return- 
ing from Africa and South America (who in many cases 
never left the luxurious hotels of Cape Town or Rio) 
always find a large and attentive audience. It’s not hard 
to imagine appropriate river boats or launches, air- 
conditioned and fitted with screening and glassed-in 
decks, carrying tourists from Belém, at the mouth of 
the Amazon, to Buenos Aires, on a voyage of 3,600 miles 
through regions of unparalleled exotic beauty. 

Mr. Warren’s report cited above comes out strongly 
for linking Sao Paulo with Buenos Aires by improve- 
ments on the Tieté and Parana rivers. The timeliness and 
urgency of these works seems apparent, for the whole 
region is sufficiently developed, populated, and produc- 
tive to guarantee profitable cargoes for the transportation 
-companies. Warren believes that navigation on the 
Paran4 should continue as it is, divided into two sections, 
upper and lower, separated by the huge Sete Quedas Falls 
at Guaira. He advocates careful study of the cost of a 
good channel between Sao Paulo and Pérto Guaira before 
a costly railroad building program in the area is em- 
barked on. But he makes no mention, perhaps because 
of the high cost, of connecting the upper and lower 
Parana sections for navigation. As this tie is, in my 
opinion, essential, it would have to be made, if not by 
water, then by a@ railroad or highway parallel to the 
river, as has been suggested by some Brazilian engineers, 
who are perhaps influenced more by the technical aspects 
of the job than by its economic significance and 
practicability. 

Instead of a railroad, a lateral canal seems advisable 
for a number of reasons: The cost of constructing the 
canal would be more or less the same as for the railroad; 
and, once finished, even if initial building costs were 
considerably higher, the canal would not require the 
heavy expenses in personnel, installations, rolling stock, 
administration, and maintenance necessary with a rail 
line. Transferring cargo between ships and trains would 
slow transportation, and the additional handling charges 
and higher rail freight rates would raise the cost. While 
the canal was under construction, hydroelectric installa- 
tions could be built to take advantage of the Sete Quedas 
Falls, one of the biggest in the world, which would 
transform the surrounding region industrially and rein- 
force the generating stations of such southern industrial 
centers as Sio Paulo, Campinas, Sorocaba, and Curitiba. 


Boats or barges could go direct from Buenos Aires to 
Sao Paulo and vice versa, up the Paraguay River and 
its tributaries as well, and eventually, when the necessary 
connecting links were completed, to the basins of the 
Amazon and Orinoco. This would make possible trans- 
portation of the industrial and agricultural products of 
Sao Paulo and Buenos Aires to all parts of South 
America except Chile, at low river rates. Of course, con- 
struction of this canal would have to be accompanied by 
improvements on the Tieté River—a canal around the 
Itapura Falls and dams at other sites to eliminate rapids 
and maintain the desired depth of water. But the works 
could be built in such a way as to take full advantage 
of the hydroelectric potential of the river, an element 
that is vital to Sao Paulo’s industrial development. Inci- 
dentally, Governor Janio Quadros of Sao Paulo State 
has called for hydroelectric development of Itapura Falls 
and the nearby Urubupunga Falls on the Parana, and 
lateral access canals should be included in the plans, at 
least for Itapura Falls, so that two purposes can be 
served at little more than the cost of one. Since benefits 
would redound not only to Brazil but also to Argentina, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay, it should be easier to raise the 
necessary capital; shares could be divided among the 
governments of those countries and private individuals. 
A mixed corporation or an autonomous body like the 
Hydroelectric Company of the Sao Francisco River would 
be an ideal organization to do the job. Once construc- 
tion is finished, it could organize the river traffic and 
administer the electric plants. 

Indeed, all the major long-term projects I have sug- 
gested would require international collaboration. The 
connecting channels between the Orinoco and the Amazon 
and between the Amazon and the Parand-Paraguay, for 
example, should be paid for by the benefiting countries. 
It would not be fair for Venezuela to assume the whole 
cost of the route through the Casiquiare Canal, which 
would also help Brazil. Nor should Brazil pay the whole 
expense of linking the Tapajés to the Paraguay, for 
Argentina, Bolivia, Paraguay, and Uruguay would gain. 

South America has a river system that could be the 
envy of the world, but it has yet to take advantage of it. 
Quite apart from those long-term inter-basin links that 
some may regard as visionary, many relatively simple 
measures could make it possible for the countries to 


realize more fully the potentialities of nature’s bounty. 
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Itapura Falls, on Tieté River in Brazil, are spectacularly beautiful but an obstacle to navigation 
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When Was Argentine 


OBERTO 


IT MAY COME AS A SURPRISE to many, but for a few days 
in 1818 the Argentine flag fluttered over the Presidio 
at Monterey, then capital of California. Strangely enough, 
a French adventurer, a British buccaneer, a Spanish 
governor general, and a Hawaiian king played the lead- 
ing roles in this episode. 

In the early nineteenth century King Kamehameha 
ruled the Sandwich Islands with an iron hand. To some 
he was a legend; to others a threat; and to those who 
knew him well, the hope of Hawaii..Kamehameha was 
a clever opportunist, not bothered by scruples when it 
came to advancing the cause of his kingdom. 

About this time the Sandwich Islands became the 
general headquarters for international smugglers, priva- 
teers, criminals, and exiles. Spaniards and Englishmen, 
Portuguese and Filipinos, Negroes and Chinese, all were 
welcomed, for the wily monarch wanted to use them to 
his own advantage. From some he acquired ships; others 
he employed in shipbuilding. Thus he saw one of his 
fondest dreams come true: the possession of a powerful 
fleet for trade and for control of his islands. 

Toward the beginning of 1818 the Santa Rosa, a 
pirate ship under the command of an Englishman by 
the name of Turner, entered Kealakekua Bay. For two 
years this ship had ravaged the Pacific Coast of South 
America, bombarding and attacking villages and wreaking 
such havoc that it had been dubbed “The Terror of the 
Coast.” The awestruck natives stared as Captain Turner 
unloaded the booty to divide it among his crew. On the 
quiet Hawaiian beach, the distribution of gold chalices, 
_silver incense-burners and crucifixes, rich fabrics, and 
| precious stones into the hands of those bloodthirsty sea- 
farers must have seemed diabolical. 

Then Turner offered to sell the ship to Kamehameha, 
who was only too happy to add to his fleet. The king 
sealed the bargain with thirty tons of sandalwood and 
about a hundred and twenty gallons of rum. The new 
acquisition was rechristened Liholiho, and the paint of 
the lettering was not yet dry when, in September, a 
large ship flying the Argentine flag put into port. It was 
the Argentina. Some Hawaiian chronicles refer to it as 
La Gentila, but considering the number of Chinese in 
the islands and their excessive use of the letter /, the 
reason for the discrepancy becomes apparent. 

The skipper was one Hippolite Bouchard. Born in 
Marseilles, he had come to Buenos Aires as a young man 


ROBERTO MUJICA LAINEZ once lived in California as 
Argentine Vice Consul at San Francisco. He has also been 
a Newsweek correspondent and a U.S. Information Service 
press officer in Buenos Aires. 


and had taken Argentine citizenship in 1813. A seafarer, 
he had been brought to the River Plate by the Atlantic 
and its winds. The Marseillais¢ must have rung in his 
ears when he found the peopl« of Buenos Aires struggling 
to free themselves from Spanish shackles. 

He met the great liberator José de San Martin, then 
a lieutenant colonel, and enlisted in a squadron of 
grenadiers, with the rank of lieutenant. Bouchard distin- 
guished himself in the attack on San Lorenzo and along 
the shores of the Parana River, routing the Spaniards— 
or “Goths” as they were called in those days—and had 
the honor of seizing the flag from enemy hands. 

However, Bouchard soon heeded the call of the sea. 
As captain of the corvette Halcén, he became second in 
command of the expeditionary force led by Admiral 
William Brown, an Irish adventurer who had joined in 
the Argentine fight for independence. In the Juan Fer- 


Kamehameha | 0f Hawaii 


venture 


Hippolite Bouchard circled the 
globe fighting for freedom 


' nandez Islands they freed Chilean prisoners, and for 


three weeks they blockaded the port of Callao, Peru, 
taking important enemy prisoners. The fame of this 
expedition—fearsome to many—spread throughout the 
Pacific. When Admiral Brown decided to seize Guaya- 
quil—a risky venture, since it was necessary to enter 
the estuary at high tide—Bouchard split with his com- 
manding officer and returned to Buenos Aires by way of 
Cape Horn. 

There the government issued him credentials as an 
Argentine privateer, and on July 9, 1817—exactly one 
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year after the independence proclamation of the United 
Provinces of the River Plate—he sailed from Buenos 
Aires at the helm of the Argentina. His mission was to 
sink any Spanish ship along his course. He arrived in 
Madagascar and harried the slave ships. He crossed the 
Indian Ocean and won fame for his derring-do along 


Monterey Bay, where Bouchard planted River Plate flag in 1818 


the shores of India. In the Strait of Macassar he sank 


five pirate ships. Finally he came to Luzon and blockaded 
the port of Manila, the heart of Spain’s power and com- 
merce in the Orient. Bouchard resolved to deal a telling 
blow to the royalist ships, and during the next two 
months he captured and sank sixteen merchant vessels, 
all the while under fire from Manila batteries and 
Spanish warships. Despite their superior number and 
strength, they were powerless against the Argentina. 
Then he set out for Hawaii, where he promptly pre- 
sented his credentials to King Kamehameha. He found 
the Santa Rosa (or Liholiho) anchored at Kealakekua 
Bay, and was told by his crew members, who had been 
with him since the start of his campaign, that the ship 
was really the Chacabuco, an Argentine vessel that had 
mutinied against Admiral Brown to become a scavenger. 
Bouchard demanded the immediate surrender of the 
Santa Rosa and its crew, and Kamehameha agreed— 
perhaps because he was awed by the thirty-eight cannons 
and three hundred well-disciplined crewmen aboard the 
Argentina, or perhaps to show his government’s good 
intentions. 
Bouchard had a way with words and made friends 
easily. Kamehameha fell under his spell. The Buenos 
Aires skipper talked about Argentine independence and 
Latin American emancipation. When he spoke of the 
struggle against the Spanish, of the attacks on San 
Lorenzo and along the banks of the Parana, the 
Hawaiian ruler not only officially recognized Argentina 
as an independent nation—thus becoming the first in the 
world to do so—but also signed a trade agreement with 
the United Provinces of the River Plate. In the name of 
his government, Bouchard made Kamehameha an honor- 
ary lieutenant colonel in the Argentine army and pre- 
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sented him with a complete uniform. So the islanders 
saw their monarch—another Emperor Jones—strutting 
about in military regalia that had won glory on American 
battlefields. 

Bouchard’s expressed intention to invade California, 
then under Spanish rule, and spur an independence 
movement met with Kamehameha’s enthusiastic approval 
and cooperation. The Santa Rosa, with twenty-six can- 
nons and a hundred men (thirty native Kanakas and the 
rest Spanish Americans, Englishmen, and some North 
Americans), sailed under Peter Corney, a British soldier 
of fortune Bouchard had met in the islands. 

Meanwhile, California was on the alert. In 1816, a 
year before Bouchard sailed from Buenos Aires on his 
round-the-world trip, Governor General Pablo de Sola 
of California had bolstered his defenses against a possible 
attack by Admiral Brown’s River Plate expeditionary 
force. So it was that the artillery barrage earmarked for 
the Admiral welcomed Captain Bouchard at Monterey. 

Reports coming in to Governor Sola were badly 
garbled, and the California coastal population was so 
jittery that every approaching ship was eyed with alarm. 
Women and children were evacuated from the towns; 
valuable objects were sent to inland missions; and arms 
and ammunition poured into the ports. Inadvertently, 
Bouchard had started his own “cold war.” 

Finally, in October 1818, a Boston brig, the Clarion, 
arrived in Santa Barbara with the news that two South 
American vessels had sailed from Hawaii bound for 
California. The “insurgents” were first sighted from San 
Francisco early in November. The alarm was raised; the 
bells rang out. Despite all the precautions that had been 
taken, the Monterey garrison had only about forty men 
and eight cannons. Governor Sola set up an improvised, 
three-cannon shore battery, commanded by José Vallejo. 
The rest of the men were in the fort, under the orders of 
Manuel Gomez. The Santa Rosa entered the bay, but, 
because of its greater draught, the Argentina anchored 
out in deeper waters. 

The guns on the beach opened fire. Caught unawares, 
the Santa Rosa—blindly bombarding the shore—was 
directly in the line of fire and suffered great damage. 

Some historians claim the Santa Rosa hoisted the 
white flag; others make no mention of this, nor does 
Captain Corney’s log. The truth is that Gomez gave 
cease-fire orders to Vallejo, who ignored them. Gomez 
insisted, even threatening to fire on the beach from the 
fort. Again Vallejo disobeyed, and Gémez then com- 
manded his men to open fire. This order also went un- 
heeded, and thus even greater pandemonium was 
avoided. The story goes that Gomez had a nephew, 
Luciano Gémez, on board the Argentina and actually 
favored the invaders and Californian independence. 

In the meantime, the Argentina, outside the combat 
zone, sent a representative ashore demanding the sur- 
render of the city and of all Upper California. This was 
Bouchard’s ultimatum of November 23, 1818, to the 
commandant of the port of Monterey: 


Since the King of Spain has declared “bloody war” on the Ameri- 
cans who do not wish to exist under his dominion, these same 
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Americans have to make defense by waging war on land and sea. 
They make war with all seriousness of purpose and with all the 
rights of nations. Therefore, having crossed the Pacific Ocean 
to this coast, | now desire the surrender of your city with all 
the furniture and other belongings of the King. If you do not 
do so, the city will be reduced to cinders, and also the other sur- 
rounding villages. It is within my power to bring about this 
destruction. You may evade the spilling of blood by agreeing to 
my proposal. If so, | shall desist from what I say. Be good enough 
to reply to me as soon as possible. May God keep you many years. 


Governor Sola refused to capitulate. Bouchard ad- 
vanced and fired on the fort, thus furnishing protective 
cover for a landing party of two hundred. José Estrada 
and a platoon from the fort, plus one hundred of Sola’s 
reinforcements, deserted and left Monterey at the mercy 
of the invaders. Sola himself was forced to retreat. 

California chronicles recount that the mayor of the 
city approached Bouchard with a flag of truce, asking 
that he spare innocent victims. The Buenos Aires cap- 
tain then fired his pistol point-blank, but the mayor 
was not even scratched. Bouchard’s men had taken the 
city with the noise of gunpowder, but without lead! 

Bouchard’s aim was to incite uprisings against the 
Spanish Crown. He lowered the royalist flag on the 
Presidio at Monterey and raised the colors of the United 
Provinces of the River Plate. So, for about a week, 
California was Argentine. 

However, Bouchard did not meet with the enthusiasm 
or warm reception he had expected. The Monterey people 
were cold and indifferent to his loquacity, totally un- 
interested in the Hemisphere-wide rebellion against the 
Spaniards. They felt that any such movement should 
start in Mexico City, the nearest Spanish settlement of 
any size. Moreover, the Californians were wary of 
Bouchard. The long-feared Santa Rosa was anchored in 
Monterey Bay, pretending to be the bearer of freedom 
for California. For all his high-flown talk, Bouchard 
could not convince them that the Santa Rosa had aban- 
doned piracy to join the Argentina’s cause. 

The truth is that Californians were rather apathetic 
so far as freedom was concerned. Later they proved this 
when, in only twenty-seven years, four successive flags 
flew over an apparently indifferent populace. From Spain, 
California passed under Mexico’s control; then John C. 
Frémont set up a short-lived independent republic; and 
finally the U.S. Government took over. 

Alone, and with neither the will nor the help of the 
people, Bouchard had no luck in carrying out his lofty 
enterprise. More than once he must have recalled nos- 
talgically the fiery criollo spirit along the River Plate. 
He decided to raze the city as punishment. He had the 
batteries demolished and the cannons put out of com- 
mission. He destroyed the King’s forts and storehouses 
and burned all the houses that did not belong to native 
Americans. When Governor Sola arrived back in Mon- 
terey on December 1, it was too late. The enemy ships 
were dots on the horizon, and the city was in flames. 
Bouchard had had time to repair the Santa Rosa and 
lay in plentiful stores. The Kanakas provided a colorful 
note. They had come to Monterey half-naked; they left 
dressed in Spanish finery. 


On the coast, near Santa Barbara, the Ortegas, a 
wealthy Spanish family considered the most powerful in 
California, had a ranch called “El Refugio.” Bouchard 
went there but found it deserted, for the Ortegas had 
fled inland. Meanwhile, Sergeant Carios Antonio Carrillo 
had arrived in Santa Barbara with a contingent of troops. 
Carrillo ambushed and captured three of Bouchard’s 
men, which so incensed the Buenos Aires captain that 
he burned the ranch and put out to sea. 

Then he landed on Santa Barbara Island and demanded 
the immediate return of Carrillo’s three prisoners, offer- 
ing to exchange one captive he had taken in Monterey. 
He sent a man ashore with instructions to tell the garrison 
commandant, José de la Guerra, that if he did not accede, 
Santa Barbara would be destroyed. De la Guerra had no 
choice. So the three prisoners—-Lieutenant William Taylor 
of Boston; Martin Romero, a Paraguayan; and a Negro, 
Mateo José Pascual—returned to the Argentina. Bou- 
chard’s captive was a degenerate drunkard by the. name 
of Molina who most certainly would have preferred to 
stay aboard the Argentina, for Governor Sola ordered 
one hundred lashes and sentenced him to six years in jail. 
He had to vent his wrath on someone. 


Santa Barbara, which barely escaped Bouchard’s vengeful fury 


So ended the Argentina’s exploits in California. Bou- 
chard began the trip home and, after a brief stopover 
in Chile, was received with full honors in Buenos Aires. 
There he joined the expedition that was to free Peru, 
led by his former commanding officer, General San 
Martin. Aboard the Argentina—techristened with its 
former name Consecuencia—he transported the cele- 
brated and heroic Regiment of Mounted Grenadiers to 
the port of Callao. From the sea he attacked the strong- 
holds that blocked the advance of the liberating army. 

The Lima government rewarded him with a large estate 
called “San Javier de Nazca,” where he spent the rest 
of his days raising sugar cane. Fate decreed that this 
courageous captain who had sailed around the world, 
fighting on land and sea, daily risking his life, should 
meet death at the hands of a quarrelsome field hand, 
after he had retired from war to seek peace in ‘the 
country, @ @ @ 
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Know what your 
neighbors’ names mean? 


PART 3 -~ CITIES 
(Based on best available information) 
ANSWERS ON PAGE 40 


1. The conquistador Juan de Saavedra, leader of a des- 
perate band of men who stumbled upon the site of what 
was to become Chile's second largest city, likened it to 
the “vale of paradise,” for which his birthplace in Cuenca 
Province, Spain, was also named. Do you know it? 

2. Bolivia's nominal capital and the seat of its Supreme 
Court is a city named for the national hero and first presi- 
dent, who won the battles of Pichincha and Ayacucho and 
laid the administrative foundations for the republic. Who 
was he? 


3. The Torascan chieftain Curdtame is said to have named 
the city of Pétzcuaro when he came upon four enormous 
rocks made of petétzecuaro (cement) in a forest one day. 
He believed that they represented the four stars that form 
the doorway of God's palace, and founded a holy city 
there. In what country was he? 

4. Cobén, Guatemala, was named for an Indian chief, 
Cobaén, by Bartolomé de las Casas. Was Las Casas a 
famous friar, conquistador, navigator, or pirate? 

5. The city that tokes its name from Pedro Portocarrero y 
Limas, Count of Medellin, who was president of the Coun- 
cil of the Indies in the seventeenth century, is Lima, Peru. 
True or false? 

6. What famous cocktail bears the name of an important 
mining town east of Siboney, Cuba? According to legend, 
the concoction was first made there. 

7. A Dutch pirate named Blewfeldt inspired the name 
of a port on the east coast of Nicaragua. Can you name it? 
8. “Tehuantepec” means in Aztec “The Mountain of the 
Man-eaters,” because legend says that long ago its hills 
were infested with man-eating jaguars. Is Tehuantepec, in 
Mexico, an isthmus and town, a peninsula and state, or an 
island and fort? 

9. A vine planted on the Chilean coast in 1560 grew so 
well that a famous resort town established on that spot 
was named for it. What is it? 

10. Pétionville was named for the founder of what Latin 
American republic? 

11. The Portuguese word for “reef” provides the name 
for the city in Pernambuco State, Brazil, whose harbor 
is enclosed by a reef of shining white coral. Name it. 


12. Mexico's second largest city, , was 
founded in 1530 by Juan de Ofiate, who named it in 
honor of an old Moorish city in Spain, the birthplace of 
his commander, Nufio de Guzman. Fill in the blank. 


13. San Juan del Norte, Nicaragua, formerly had an 
English name inspired by the leaden skies accompanying 
its excessive raintall. Can you guess it? 

14. Legend says that a well-known Peruvian city was 
named in early Inca times when runners asked their chiefs 
to let them stop at the point where it now stands. The 
reply in the Quechua tongue was “Are quepay [Yes, 
rest]. Name the city. 

15. On Good Friday, April 27, 1519, a famous conquis- 
tador landed at a spot he called La Villa Rica de la Vera- 
cruz (The Rich Town of the Holy Cross), which is simply 
Veracruz, Mexico, today. Was he Francisco Pizarro, Vasco 
Néfiez de Balboa, Hernan Cortés, or Diego de Almagro? 
16. What city in what country was named in 1561 for 
Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, Governor of Chile, by his 
captain Pedro del Castillo, who seized the region from 
the Inca Viracocha? 

17. Do you know the Haitian resort town whose name was 
inspired by Kerenskoft, an English officer whom Pétion de- 
feated at Fort Coupé in 1797? 

18. A city that exports one third of Colombia's coffee was 
founded around the middle of the nineteenth century by 
settlers in search of gold. Instead they found so much stone 
of a sort called mani that they named the place for 
it. What is the city? 

19. The center of the Inca world, out of which radiated 
four great highways, was called “navel” in the Inca tongue. 
Is this Machu Piechu, Cuzco, Hudnuco, or Tiahvanaco? 
20. In 1573 Jerénimo Luis de Cabrera, governor of the 
Argentine province of Tucumaén, named the country’s third 
largest city in honor of the Spanish birthplace of his wife. 
Do you know it? 

21. The capital of the Mexican state of Nuevo Leén was 
founded on September 20, 1596 by Diego de Montemayor, 
who named it in honor of the Viceroy of New Spain, Gas- 
par de Zifiiga y Acevedo, Count of Fill 
in the blank. 
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When Colombian Minister of Health Bernardo Henao Mejia 
(center) visited Washington recently, he was the guest of honor at 
an embassy luncheon given by OAS Ambassador César Tulio 
Delgado of Colombia (right). OAS Assistant Secretary General 
William Manger joined in the conversation about public health 
matters in the South American republic. 


Set up to thrash out banana-industry problems in the Hemisphere, 
the Special Committee on Bananas held its first meeting at the 
Pan American Union. The Ecuadorean delegate, Dr. Jaime Nebot, 
who is also his country’s Ambassador to the United Nations (dark 
suit, head of table), and the Costa Rican representative, Dr. 

Jorge Hazera (second from right, back of head), were elected 
president and recording secretary respectively. The Committee 
was established by the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council under a resolution passed at the Conference of Finance 
Ministers in Rio last year. Besides Ecuador and Costa Rica, 

the countries represented are Colombia, Chile, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Panama, Peru, the Dominican Republic, Brazil, 
and the U.S.A. 


A party in honor of the Independence Day of Central America 
was given at the Pan American Union on September 15 by the 
envoys of the five countries and their wives. The hosts were 

Dr. Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa of Nicaragua, Dr. Fernando Fournier 
of Costa Rica, Dr. Héctor David Castro of El Salvador, Lieutenant 
Colonel José Luis Cruz-Salazar of Guatemala, and Dr. Carlos 
Izaguirre of Honduras. Greeting Honduran Ambassador Izaguirre 
and Mrs. lzaguirre (right) are OAS Council Chairman José A. 
Mora, Uruguayan Ambassador to the OAS and the United 

States, and Mrs. Mora. 


As the newly appointed U.S. representative to the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council for an indefinite term, 
Harold N. Randall took the oath of office administered by John 
Farr Simmons, chief of protocol of the U.S. Department of State. 
U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Aflairs 
Henry F. Holland and Mrs. Randall were witnesses. Mr. Randall, 
a native of lowa and a former professor, is a career foreign service 
officer and has served in Chile, Argentina, Paraguay, Mexico, 

and Cuba. 
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SPAIN TODAY 


THe NoTEeD CHILEAN writer and jour- 
nalist Santiago del Campo, a regular 
contributor to Americas, has been 
traveling throughout the world at the 
invitation of various foreign govern- 
ments. Accounts of his trip have ap- 
peared in El Mercurio, Santiago daily: 


“On my way through Spain I had 
only enough time to give it a fleeting 
glance, but I would like to outline 
briefly . . . what is being written, 
painted, and staged there, especially 
by the younger generations. . . . It's 
somewhat like jotting down telephone 
numbers of friends I’ve yet to meet. . . . 

“First, a curious fact: the press cen- 
sorship. The curious part of it is how 
the bishops have raised their voices in 
defense of freedom of speech. In my 
opinion, this will have not only politi- 
cal but cultural repercussions. . . . 
Anyone who looks into the Spanish 
future should remember the phrase 
Cherchez U Eglise. 

“Second note: Aguilar is publishing 
the complete works of Garcia Lorca. 
Neruda is lecturing. The young people 
are going in for the rawest, least-cir- 
culated works of the classic and pre- 
classic past . . .; and, on the other 
hand, the Catholic existentialism of 
France and Germany, in its connection 
with Unamuno, is finding its way into 
the young minds. . . . I don’t know if 


of view 


this will have future offshoots, but it is 
in itself a symptom .. . that some- 
thing special is brewing. . . . 

“Poets and philosophers are out- 
standing in the new generation of writ- 
ers. Everyone talks a lot about Xavier 
Zubiri, whom Gabriel Marcel has called 
the foremost contemporary European 
philosopher. . . . He is the author of 
but a single book, Naturaleza, Historia, 
y Dios ( Nature, History, and God), has 
studied in Germany, France, and the 
United States, and is married to 
Américo Castro’s daughter. Currently 
he... is writing a book that—accord- 
ing to his followers—will be a funda- 
mental work in contemporary thought. 

“As for the philosopher Ortega y 
Gasset, who spends most of his time 
lecturing in German universities, | 
heard the following joke . . . based 
on the double crown of Charles I: 

“*What about Ortega?’ 

“*Oh, he’s the first of Spain and 
the fifth of Germany.’ 

“. . . The new poetry shows two 
interesting facets: a decided T. S. Eliot 
influence and an admiration . . . for 
Jorge Manrique. . . . There is a 
stronger, rougher, and more primitive 
tone to today’s poetry... . 

“Among novels, the talk of the day 
is José Camilo Cela’s latest book. 
. » » Sources in Madrid report that 
the Venezuelan Government invited 
three foreign writers—Hemingway, 


Camus, and Cela—to visit there and 
write novels with Venezuelan themes. 
They were offered forty thousand dol- 
lars each. So far the Spaniard has 
been the only one to take advantage 
of the invitation. The result was La 
Catira (The Blonde), a novel that the 
critics acclaim as more Venezuelan 
than all the Venezuelan novels put to- 
gether. . . . Right now José Camilo 
Cela is in Venezuela, collecting his 
forty thousand. . . . In general, the 
new trend is toward naturalism, with 
a definite Pio Baroja flavor and a re- 
turn to the picaresque style. . . . 

“The legitimate theater . . . is al- 
most at a standstill. There is only one 
particularly noteworthy name: Antonio 
Buero Vallejo. His Historia de una 
Escalera (History of a Stairway )—ef- 
fective but unimaginative—and his En 
Ardiente Oscuridad (In Burning Ob- 
security) and La Tejedora de Suefios 
(The Weaver of Dreams) —both excei- 
lent—indicate a playwright with a 
promising future... . 1 also heard a 
new name, Alfonso Sastre, author of 
La Mordaza ‘The Muzzle). Many ex- 
pect his works to rise above the pre- 
vailing mediocrity. .-. 

“Among the movies, which for the 
most part are rather old-fashioned and 
dull, there are two films that are des- 
tined to circle the globe: Bienvenido, 
Mister Marshall (Welcome, Mr. Mar- 
shall), a lively, clever satire on the 
U.S. foreign aid policy, and Marcelino, 
Pan, y Vino (Marcelino, Bread, and 
Wine), . . . a simple yet profound 
religious story. 

“This résumé would be incomplete 
without five very important names: 
the architects Miguel Fisac and Fran- 
cisco Cabrera, who are bringing new 
life to architecture with functional and 
stylistic vision; the orchestra conduc- 
tor Ataulfo Argenta, who deserves 
greater recognition in the music world; 
the blind composer Joaquin Rodrigo 

. -; and the painter Guerrero Mala- 
gon, a shepherd born and raised in 
Toledo, who .-. . is still relatively un- 
known, but time will take care of that. 

“Just one more name: . . . the Gali- 
cian José Maria Castroviejo, a man 
with a Celtic beard and a Mediter- 
ranean understanding, whose books 

- are the noblest, moet lyrical 
hymns of love devoted to any region 
of modern Spain. . . .” 
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LOVE ON A BIKE 


Lone A FAVORITE with Brazilian read- 
ers, Rubem Braga contributes to some 
of the country’s leading periodicals. 
This vignette appeared in Manchete, a 
popular weekly magazine published in 
Rio: 

“I have a friend who falls in love 
frequently. . . . One bright, clear Sun- 
day . . . he solemnly confessed that he 
was in a state of dark despair... , 
probably because his current love was 
unrequited. . . . We had pedaled for 
miles along the beaches of Rio and, 
on our way back to the city, had 
stopped for a few beers. . . . 

“*There’s nothing like a_ bicycle 
when you're in the agony I’m in now,’ 
he said. ‘It’s mortifying for anyone in 
this state to walk around the streets. 
You stumble along, walking for hours. 
Finally you get tired and irritable... . 
Buses and streetcars only add annoy- 
ance to the gloom. Taxis are impossible 
because right away the driver wants to 
know your destination ... when you 
haven't the faintest idea where you're 
going. . . . It’s risky to drive a car. 
You'd get a ticket, or run over some- 
one, or crash into something. Bicycles 
are definitely the best solution.’ 

“He went on slowly, as if he were 
pedaling his words: ‘On a bike you 
can mull over the situation and, at the 
same time, inflict a certain amount of 
self-punishment. . . . Besides, you can’t 
concentrate exclusively on your trou- 
bles because you've got to keep an eye 
on traffic. . . . | know you're going to 
say all this is silly... , but I speak 
from experience, . . .’ 

“I suggested that, by the same token, 
a man in love should always carry an 
umbrella to take his mind off his 
misery. It requires considerable effort 
to keep from losing an umbrella. In 
addition he can open it, close it, fence 
with it, button it, change it from hand 
to hand, or hang it around his neck, 
to entertain himself. 

“Much to my surprise, he didn’t 
object to my poking fun at his theory. 
As a matter of fact, he thought the 
umbrella idea wasn’t bad at all, which 
proves that people in love are rather 
weak-minded, . . . Just to needle him 
further, I commented that bicyclists 
are rare around Rio. Since he’s nor- 
mally concerned with social matters 


Brazilian illustrator Carlos Thiré depicts 
lovelorn cyclist.—Manchete, Rio de Janeiro 
and is even an alleged left-winger, | 
remarked that proletarian Brazilians 
(except for delivery boys and mes- 
sengers) seldom ride bicycles. . . . I 
suggested that a pushcart—another 
source of amusement, particularly 
when loaded—would be more appro- 
priate for a lovesick member of the 
proletariat. I thought surely this would 
rile him, but in his idiotic, absent- 
minded state he mumbled: ‘Yeah, push- 
carts. Yeah, they might do.’ 

“... All I can say is that if bicycles 
are helpful to a man in his condition, 
they’re even more so to his friend, 
who is spared a lot of gloomy talk and 
empty theories.” 


DEAL 'EM! 


THE POPULAR Mexican weekly maga- 
zine Majiana published the “memoirs 
of a poker player,” purportedly the 
original, unedited comments of one 
Juan Pérez, “a forty-seven-year-old 
man, who looked more like seventy 
and who recently died in an asylum 
in Mexico City.” Introductory remarks 
and additional text are by Luis Dam, 
but the following excerpts are from 
the memoirs themselves: 

“If you enjoy strong emotions... , 
if you want to know men ..., if you 
don’t love money ... , if you want to 
be happy, play poker... . 


“I play poker. Rather, | used to 
play, because now I don’t have the 
wherewithal. .. . No teacher, no school, 
no lesson can compare with what I 
have learned from poker. Before, . . . 
I was rich, vulgar, stylish, and healthy. 
I liked to dance and to eat well. I 
drank whisky, and I had a nice home, 
with a wife, a daughter, an electric 
washing machine, and an account in 
the National Bank. I was a dull, ordi- 
nary person who knew nothing about 
his fellow men... . 

“Now, as a poker player, | am a 
changed man. | am neither rich nor 
elegant; I lost the washing machine a 
long time ago, along with my wife and 
child, Of the bank account I have only 
a worthless checkbook. . . . I have 
given up Scotch for tequila, and, as 
for eating, that’s the only vulgar habit 
still with me... . 

“Men fall into two categories: those 
who play poker and those who don’t. 
It’s a waste of time to talk about the 
latter, but not so the poker players, 
who also form two groups: those who 
bite their nails and those who don't. .. . 

“Obviously, we men show our true 
colors in a poker game. We are either 
phlegmatic or excitable. That's all 
there is to it. Why so many psychology 
labs when we have poker? William 
James . . . wasted a lot of time and 
ink. . . . North Americans are usually 
very bad players, while Slavs are tops 
in this sport of kings... . 

“The nervous players, biting their 
nails, drumming their fingers or their 
cards, . . . bet or pass right away. 
Their faces are so expressive . . . that 
you can tell whether they hold a full 
house or merely a pair. They are pas- 
sionate, vehement, treacherous, like 
the whole human race. 

“The calm fellows, on the other 
hand, . . . calculate, observe, mentally 
revise their game, meditate, think 
about their wives, children, bank ac- 
count, and grocery bill, and then 
quietly pass or play. . . . They are 
serious, hypocritical, and scheming, 
like the rest of mankind. 

“, .. A decent poker player ought to 
be superstitious, or give up the game. 
I am, and proud of it. . . . For twenty 
years, a mouse tail has brought me 
fabulous luck, and I always kept it 
with my money. Now I don’t have a 
cent, but I still have the tail. . . . This 
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eventually happens to every poker 
player of good standing. .. . 

“Any intelligent player knows that 
it’s bad luck for a kibitzer to see his 
cards or for another player to ask for 
a loan, .. . and that it’s good luck .. . 
to blow on the fifth card before look- 
ing at it, to take a turn around the 
chair and sit down again, to change 
your place, and to keep a charm with 
your money... . 

“I once knew a player who practiced 
all these ‘tricks,’ but to no avail... . 
Finally, one day he surprised us all by 
shooting himself. . . . Strange, because, 
after all, he had only lost all he had 
left—his fourteen-year-old daughter— 
to a designing old man. The poor fel- 
low was sentimental, which doesn’t go 
well with poker. 

*... A good player is so extraordi- 
nary that he has absolutely no need 
for sleep. Ordinary people . . . go to 
bed at ten or eleven .. . simply be- 
cause they have nothing better to do. 
. .» Poker players . . . spend hours of 
pleasure, anguish, joy, uncertainty. 
How much better this is! 

“, . . An expert player maintains 
the same attitude . . . in the face of 
fortune or ruin. Whether his style is 
religious silence, impassiveness, and 
disdain . . . or, on the other hand, 
gaiety, noise, and jokes . . . [it should 
be constant], win or lose. | enjoy 
playing with good losers . . . , though 
I admit there’s nothing like watching 
the suffering of those players who lose 
their money and their sense of hu- 
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mor. 


WHO'S DELINQUENT? 

THe BimontuLy Revista Policial del 
Peré is just what the name implies, 
though, in addition to specialized ma- 
terial, it also carries articles of in- 
terest to those who are uninitiated in 
matters of law enforcement. The fol- 
lowing excerpts are from a detailed, 
well-documented piece by Ignacio 
Arbulu Pineda, chaplain of the Na- 
tional Police School in Lima: 

. . Any infraction of established 
laws constitutes delinquency; while a 
crime implies evil intent. . . . That is 
why juvenile delinquency is not re- 
ferred to as criminality. 

“Why does the child, or the minor, 
become delinquent? . . . I do not hold 
with the deterministic philosophy that 


First-issue cover of 4 Rumbos, luxurious 
new Argentine travel magazine published 
in Buenos Aires 


categorically denies individual respon- 
sibility... . Men are free and, there- 
fore, responsible for their behavior. 
Through the power of reason... , 
the child—the man of tomorrow, the 
future citizen—also knows right from 
wrong. Consequently, he is responsible 
—small, yes, but responsible. . 

“We bemoan the alarming increase 
in juvenile delinquency, especially in 
the cities. Is it not appropriate to ask: 
Aren't we adults ... , in full posses- 
sion of our physical, mental, and moral 
faculties, the instigators and promo- 
ters of juvenile delinquency ... ? If 
we have created the atmosphere in 
which the youngsters live and breathe, 
who is more to blame? 

“Before the almost overwhelming 
avalanche of juvenile delinquency 
(which lays the groundwork for adult 
delinquency), some think the penalties 
should be increased and the laws re- 
vised. 

“Here is what the outstanding penol- 
ogist Jiménez de Asta has to say about 
this: ‘I am decidedly against changing 


--De Frente, Buenos Aires 


the laws. . . . I notice that in all the 
countries of Latin America there is 
a tendency along this line. . . . Civili- 
zation is growing and criminality in- 
creasing. What do we gain by revising 
the laws? Will criminality decrease as 
the penalties increase? I think not. 
Therefore, . . . let’s see that our exist- 
ing laws are strictly enforced, and, for 
the most part, the problem will be 
solved. Previously I have said that 
everything depends on men more than 
on laws.’ 

“. . . All of us—parents, teachers, 
priests, civil authorities, members of 
the Civil Guard—who have any sort 
of dealings with children and young 
people must . . . instill in them an 
awareness of duty; a spirit of sacrifice, 
self-denial, and generosity; the mean- 
ing of a promise; a love of truth; 
respect for their own and others’ dig- 
nity; moral decency; reverence for 
virtue, honor, and righteousness. In a 
word, we must teach them to know— 
and practice—the standards of Chris- 
tian morality. 

“We must each do our share . . . in 
this enormous undertaking, for it is 
our only hope for a decrease . . . in 
juvenile delinquency. It would be in- 
teresting to start with the movies. The 
French newsman Christian Jacque pro- 
posed universal film censorship. This 
is an excellent idea, since movies, with 
few exceptions, encourage moral per- 
version. . . . Nothing is so indelibly 
engraved on a youngster’s mind as 
that which he can see with his own 
eyes ..., and, for well-known psycho- 
logical reasons, he tends to imitate. 
Draw your own conclusions. 

“If we honestly want to curb juve- 
nile delinquency .. . , let’s begin by 
setting good examples—in the home, 
at school, in the streets, in our daily 
lives. Otherwise, we shall go on reap- 
ing a bitter harvest. .. .” 


Answers to Quiz on page 36 

(1) Valperaiso. (2) Antonio José de Sucre. (3) 
Mexico. (4) Friar. (5) False. Medellin, Colombia, 
does. Lima is a corruption of the Indian word 
Rimac. See “Know What Your Neighbors’ Names 
Mean?” Part 2, October 1955 AMERICAS. (6) 
Daiquiri. (7) Bluefields. (8) Isthmus and town. 
(9) Vita del Mar. (10) Haiti (Alexandre Pétion). 
(11) Recife. (12) Guadalajara. (13) Graytown. 
(14) Arequipa. (15) Hernan Cortés. (16) Men- 
doza, Argentina. (17) Kenskoff. (18) Manizales. 
(19) Cuzco. (20) Cérdoba. (21) Monterrey. 
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MAN OF MYSTERY 

Macuapo pe Assis Desconnectpo, by Raimundo Maga- 
lhaes Janior. Rio de Janeiro, Editéra Civilizagéo Bra- 
sileira, S.A., 1955. 381 p. 

Reviewed by Armando Correia Pacheco 

Joaquim Maria Machado de Assis (1839-1908) came 
of a humble background: his father was a Negro house- 
painter and gilder, his mother a Portuguese laundress. 
By his own efforts he rose from a modest childhood to 
the ranks of intellectual aristocracy—from altar boy, 
printer, journalist, and government clerk to director of 
accounts for the Brazilian Ministry of Transport and 
Public Works and president of the Brazilian Academy of 
Letters, which he helped to found. 

No Brazilian author has ever been a more controversial 
figure, precisely because he was the most inconsistent 
of all, at once the most universal and the most “na- 
tional.” Some have considered him the greatest novelist 
and short-story writer in the Portuguese language; others 
have seen in him no more than an “academic idol” or a 
good “second-rate” author. Without doubt, his admirers 
have always far outnumbered those unaware of his 
extraordinary merits. His most outspoken enemies were 
men of his own time, particularly certain Negro intellec- 
tuals. After his death there were fewer detractors, and 
nowadays only a handful would deny his outstanding 
qualities. But—owing, no doubt, to the disconcerting 
contrasts in his works—critics have never shown abso- 
lute agreement in their interpretations. When the first 
centenary of his birth was celebrated in 1939, Brazilian 
publishers brought out a staggering number of studies of 
him, and the list has lengthened in recent years. Scholars 
are forever attempting to clarify new aspects of the 
“Machado mystery.” 

In addition, Machado de Assis has become increasingly 
known abroad. The recent translation into English of 
his three great novels—Epitaph of a Small Winner 
(Memorias Péstumas de Bras Cubas), Philosopher or 
Dog? (Quincas Borba), and Dom Casmurro—caused a 


sensation. Critics who had hardly heard of him compared 


him to Swift and Sterne. Through Machado de Assis, 
Brazilian literature has thus reached out; it is becoming 
part of the experience of the civilized world, if | may 
draw on Alceu Amoroso Lima, 

A noteworthy new piece of Machadian research is this 
work of Raimundo Magalhaes Jinior, short-story writer, 
journalist, and above all playwright. In his own words, 
his new book “will refute certain concepts and state- 
ments that have been in print a long time and thus have 
acquired a sheen of authenticity they do not deserve.” 
He believes he has “started a necessary task: correcting 
hasty opinions and erroneous ideas as yet undisputed 
about Machado de Assis’ life and works.” Hence his 
title: “The Unknown Machado de Assis.” 

Despite their differences, most critics are more or 
less in accord on certain negative characteristics of 
Machado de Assis: his indifference to political matters, 
his solipsism, his profound pessimism toward life, his 
lack of tenderness, his marked estheticism. Magalhies 
Jianior tries to refute these, mainly by means of Ma- 
chado’s lesser-known works—those scattered in news- 
papers and magazines of his day. In this connection he 
has done a remarkable job of research. According to him, 
writers like Licia Miguel Pereira, Augusto Meyer, and 
Mario Matos have badly maligned Machado. 

This is, therefore, a belligerent book. Most of its 
chapters are concerned with tearing down established 
beliefs; in the rest, Magalhaes Jinior attempts to probe 
into aspects never before tackled properly by other 
biographers. In Machado’s defense he maintains that he 
was not an apathetic, embittered pessimist who had with- 
drawn into a shell but a profoundly human writer who 
was stirred along with his countrymen whenever the 
country was shaken by political upheavals. Hence Ma- 
chado’s concern with keeping alive the memory of 
Tiradentes, a martyr of Brazilian independence; his in- 
dignation over the affair of the claims pressed by the 
British Minister, Christie, an insult to Brazilian sover- 
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eignty; his patriotism during the war with Paraguay; his 
decidedly pro-abolitionist attitude both as a journalist 
and as a bureaucrat; and so on. In dealing with these 
matters the author often makes valuable contributions 
to our knowledge. For example, a terrible diatribe against 
Machado de Assis has long been attributed to José do 
Patrocinio, a fiery Negro orator; he is said to have 
shouted: “Hate him, for he is evil; hate him, for he 
hates his own race, his country, his people. . . .” Rai- 
mundo Magalhaes Janior brings forth what seems to me 
irrefutable evidence that Patrocinio never did write or 
deliver such an attack. It has come down to us by way 
of a suspect witness, the poet Luis Murat, who bore 
Machado de Assis a bitter grudge. Murat quoted those 
words from memory many years after they were allegedly 
spoken and when he himself was suffering from a mental 
disorder. It is therefore worthless testimony. So far as 
political activity is concerned, I dare say this solution of 
the Patrocinio versus Machado question is the greatest 
contribution made by Magalhaes Jinior’s book. Another 
thing: it is equally beyond doubt that the author has 
placed Machado’s devoted wife, Carolina, in her proper 
place. Her influence on her husband has been somewhat 
exaggerated—mainly, as might be expected, by women 
writers, such as Licia Miguel Pereira and Heloisa Lentz 
de Almeida. 

All the chapters on lesser-known points are very in- 
teresting indeed, and among them I would single out the 
one on “essays not written by Machado de Assis.” Armed 
with unanswerable arguments, the author proves that 
Machado could never have written many of the articles 
included in the four-volume Jackson edition of his com- 
plete works. His stylistic analysis of some of these essays 
has been done with acumen and leaves no doubt what- 
ever. It seems incredible that no one has yet come out 
with a critical edition of the works of Brazil’s greatest 
writer. The two editions now extant—Garnier’s and 
Jackson’s—are full of serious errors. Not only Machado 
de Assis but his writing remains unknown. Mystery seems 
to extend even to his original manuscripts. Where are 


they? So far as I know, the Brazilian Academy of Letters, 
Machado’s own dream come true, owns the manuscripts 
of only two of his novels. What about the others? This 
is a problem requiring immediate attention not only from 
the academy but from all Machado scholars. 

In brief outline, that is what Magalhaes Jinior’s book 
is all about. I have discussed some of its most praise- 
worthy points, but I cannot avoid also setting down cer- 
tain reservations concerning vitally important matters. 

In the first place, a careful reading of Machado de 
Assis Desconhecido reveals the author’s lack of biblio- 
graphical experience. He has, of course, put a lot of 
work into this thoroughly documented book, but all his 
citations are incomplete. Anyone interested in checking 
his sources would have to spend months in arduous re- 
search. This shortcoming is absolutely inexcusable in a 
work of this nature, which purports to present unknown 
phases of Machado’s writings. Strict bibliographical cri- 
teria should have been followed for all data, to facilitate 
reference. 

This, of course, is a technical point. As for content, 
Magalhaes Jinior has made two rather serious mistakes 
in his defensive zeal. First of all, the interpreters he cites 
have not “smeared” Machado de Assis; on the contrary, 
they have emphatically honored him. We owe to Licia 
Miguel Pereira, Augusto Meyer, and Mario Matos three 
of the best books ever published on the author of Dom 
Casmurro. Certainly they stressed some negative aspects 
and perhaps overstated their case a little, which is quite 
natural. Magalhaes Jinior, on the other hand, has gone 
to the opposite extreme. After all, to use his own words 
against him, Machado was “neither Lovelace nor Ma- 
hatma Gandhi,” but something in between. 

In the second place, Magalhaes Jinior fails to separate 
the two main phases of Machado’s career: the early, 
comprising his first works, Queda que as Mulheres Tém 
para os Tolos (Women Prefer Witless Men) and Desen- 
cantos (Disenchantment), both published in 1860-61; 
and the later, beginning with Epitaph of a Small Winner 
(1881) and ending with Memorial de Aires ( Aires’ 
Journal, 1908). Although Epitaph of a Small Winner 
did not suddenly spring up out of nothing in the 
course of Machado’s literary evolution, one cannot deny 
that it revealed a profound change. Up to that time 
he had been something of a romantic; some of his 
books, his first novels, for example, had been sprawling, 
maudlin things. Later, however, he underwent a sig- 
nificant transition, which consisted mostly of learning 
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to discipline himself. He became less prolix and sub- 
stituted sobriety, tidiness, and distinction for the senti- 
mental chaos of romanticism. This change benefited the 
writer but brought the man tragic harm, for in the 
process Machado de Assis stripped himself of all that 
might indicate the slightest romantic warmth. Humor 
and pessimism had lain dormant inside him; now they 
came to the fore. His bold negations became bolder. It 
is logical, therefore, that most critics should have inter- 
preted him in terms of this second phase, which alone 
displays his timeless qualities. This is such a compelling 
thesis that even Magalhaes Janior himself unconsciously 
gives it his support here and there. Here are a few 
examples: “At the age of twenty-five he had not yet been 
seized by that famous boredom in the face of contro- 
versy”; “. . . and he thought it wiser to withdraw, to 
isolate himself, obeying the instinct of self-defense and 
the longing for security”; “he seeks man himself through- 
out, even in landscapes, in nature”; “Machado de Assis 

- above all an introspective.” And so forth; I could 
cite others. 

As a journalist, Magalhades Jinior has written a jour- 
nalistic defense of his subject—that is, he has based his 
case mainly on documents that, no matter how interest- 
ing, are necessarily transitory. To what extent were the 
ideas expressed by Machado de Assis in newspaper 
articles his own, to what extent the editor’s? Such doubts 
do not arise in the case of the novels and short stories 
written during his second phase. That is the best, the 
enduring Machado. 

Like many other great writers or thinkers, Machado 
de Assis could not escape Amiel’s law of irony, of self- 
contradiction. The Stoics, for example, professed fatalism 
but strove to master their passions; Epicureans defended 
freedom but were slaves to their own desires. By the 
same token, there was in Machado de Assis a sharp 
contrast between writer and man. One denied the other. 
In his writings—his great work, that is—one finds the 
nocturnal aspects of his intellect; in his life, the sunny 
side of his nature. In this antithesis lies what we might 
call Machado’s chiaroscuro. 

Armando Correia Pacheco of Brazil heads the PAU Sec- 
tion of Letters. 


MODERNISM REVISITED 
Breve Historia pet Mopernismo, by Max Henriquez 
Urefia. Mexico City, Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1954. 
544 p. Illus. 
Reviewed by Bernice Matlowsky 

If there is a trend in Spanish-American literature about 
which enough seems to have been written, it is mod- 
ernism. In the sixty-odd years since the movement began 
its sweep across the continent, the output of books and 
articles on the subject has been steady. Too much of 
what has been published, however, is either excessively 
subjective in its praise or condemnation of the mod- 
ernists or ponderous in its analysis of their metrical in- 
novations. The authors of these studies, when they were 
not “remembering Lugones when” or musing on Marti’s 
eyes, were ferreting out synesthesia in Herrera y Reis- 


sig’s sonnets and debating Dario’s use of the thirteen- 
syllable iambic Alexandrine. 

In his latest book, Max Henriquez Urefia, dean of 
letters of the Dominican Republic, provides a much- 
needed reappraisal of the modernist trend. Whimsically 
entitled “A Brief History of Modernism,” this long, 
scholarly work is crammed with names, dates, and quota- 
tions. Its encyclopedic tone is relieved by an occasional 
anecdote, for the author, in addition to writing critical 
studies on modernism, came to know many of the mod- 
ernist poets personally when he joined their group at 
the turn of the century. Yet he manages to remain ob- 
jective in describing the colorful period to which he 
belonged; his restraint, at times, borders on self-efface- 
ment, as when he buries references to himself in third- 
person footnotes. 

Based on a series of lectures given by the author at 
Yale University, the book traces the literary upheaval 
known as modernism from the time it began to shake the 
foundations of romanticism, early in the 1880's, until 
around 1910, when it was forced to give way to newer 
forms of artistic expression. Rather than a single unified 
school, modernism was a literary trend whose exponents, 
often disagreeing on doctrine and method, were linked 
by a common desire to break away from the outworn 
academic traditions that had so far dominated Spanish 
poetry. Under the banner of “art for art’s sake,” they 
looked mainly to the exotic French poetry of the time 
for new techniques and themes. Henriquez Urefia, who 
almost twenty years ago published a study on the French 
influences in Spanish American poetry, discusses the 
appeal that the Parnassians and symbolists had for the 
cosmopolitan moderns. Nor does he neglect the other 
foreign literary tendencies, including some from Spain, 
that were skillfully assimilated into modernist esthetics. 

After presenting an over-all view of the period, the 
author takes up in detail six outstanding figures. Three 
of them, José Marti of Cuba and Manuel Gutiérrez 
Najera and Salvador Diaz Mirén of Mexico, are generally 
considered forerunners of the movement. Another Cuban, 
Julian del Casal, is remembered for his perfectly rhymed 
poems, especially his Parnassian sonnets, which are in- 
fused with the symbolism and pessimism that character- 
ized the French poetry of the time. The rich, unorthodox 
metrical forms of the Colombian José Asuncién Silva, 
whose influence on other Spanish American writers was 
enormous, are given careful study, But it was in Rubén 
Dario that modernism found its guiding genius. This 
Nicaraguan writer, who, for Henriquez Urefia, embodies 
all the stages in the development of modernism, has come 
to be known as one of the masters of all Spanish lyric 
poetry. 

Instead of singling out the other leading modernists 
—Ricardo Jaimes Freyre of Bolivia, Leopoldo Lugones 
of Argentina, Julio Herrera y Reissig of Uruguay, José 
Santos Chocano of Peru, Guillermo Valencia of Colombia, 
and Amado Nervo and Enrique Gonzalez Martinez of 
Mexico—the author devotes a chapter to each of the 
major South American cities where modernism held 
sway. He then turns to the Andean countries, Central 


America, the Antilles, and Mexico, before taking a final 
look at the modernist movement in Spain. In order to 
give a complete picture of the literary scene, he mentions 
scores of writers who, while following modernist tend- 
encies, fell short of joining the front ranks of Spanish 
American poetry. As a result, biographical data and 
critical evaluations of the really important writers are 
sometimes lost in the mass of detail. 

Although he is concerned primarily with poetry, Hen- 
riquez Urefia does not overlook the prose that followed 
modernist tenets. He shows considerable critical insight, 
for example, in his appraisal of the Guatemalan Enrique 
Gémez Carrillo, who has been too long neglected by 
literary historians and critics. 

The Fondo de Cultura Econémica did well in publish- 
ing this important literary history. But in such an at- 
tractive illustrated edition, it is indeed surprising to 
find a lengthy list of errata—and even more surprising 
to discover errors in the errata. 

Bernice Matlowsky of the PAU Secondary Education 
Section has prepared a critical bibliography on the mod- 
ernist trend in Spanish-American poetry. 


“SAIL ON, SAIL ON” 

Curistopuer CoLtumsus, Mariner, by Samuel Eliot 
Morison. Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1955. 
224 p. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Robert J. Alexander 

Columbus may not have been an original thinker, he 
certainly was not a good politician or courtier, but he 
was a magnificent seaman. That is the verdict of Admiral 
Morison. 

The Discoverer of America is not a new subject for the 
author. More than a dozen years ago he published two 
works on him, one a massive tome, the other designed for 
more popular reading and the recipient of a Pulitzer 
Prize. In this volume—a further popularization, drawn 
mainly from the second work, Admiral of the Ocean Sea 
—Admiral Morison obviously returns to that aspect of 
his hero which most arouses his enthusiasm. He cannot 
say too much for Columbus’ skill as a navigator, as a 
dead reckoner. 

This volume, after sketching cursorily the early life 
of Columbus before he set forth on his great adventures, 
goes into considerable detail about each of the Admiral’s 
four trips to the New World. Even for a landlubber the 
author’s description of these trips is enthralling. He 
not only makes one feel the saltiness of the sea and the 
smells and sounds and sights of the new-found lands, 
but also makes one worry with Columbus over the lack 
of faith of some of his followers, makes one dream with 
him of the soon-to-be-reached courts of the Orient, and 
makes one feel the Great Mariner’s exasperation at what 
he felt was the ingratitude of those for whom he had 
done so much. 

Admiral Morison is not without criticism of his sub- 
ject. He notes that Columbus differed little from his 
contemporaries in his tendency to look on the simple 
and friendly natives of Hispaniola and elsewhere as com- 
modities for the slave markets of Iberia. He notes with 
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considerable distress Columbus’ ineptness as a ruler, 
once a permanent settlement had been made on the island 
he christened Little Spain. But for all of his weak points, 
Columbus had two supreme virtues, one of which was in 
a way his own undoing. He was a superb mariner, and 
he had a profound and passionate faith in his own 
destiny. 

As to Columbus’ ability as a sailor and navigator, 
Admiral Morison has testimony from his own experience. 
He covered much of the routes taken by Columbus on 
his third and fourth voyages in much the same manner 
that Columbus himself traversed them, in a sailing ship 
no bigger than those of the Admiral of the Ocean Sea. 
Morison checked and rechecked the data of Columbus 
against his own experience and reached conclusions of 
his own about just where and what the lands were that 
Columbus reported in his minute accounts. 

As to the Discoverer’s faith in himself, the author 
notes that on several occasions it made him unable to 
make small compromises with his enemies, which might 
have saved him much misery and degradation. But 
Admiral Morison adds—and this more than once—that 
had Columbus been able to make such compromises, he 
never would have discovered America. 

The reviewer is an assistant professor of economics at 
Rutgers University in New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
GUAJIRO HOSPITALITY 
Dear Sirs: 

In your July issue, I enjoyed reading the article by Carlos 
Martinez-Cabana entitled “Rugged Individualists.” Everything that 
he said was true. . . . Of course, here in Maracaibo, we see the 
Guajiros every day, as they are working in town. .. . Then a 
few miles [outside], at Ziruma, there is quite a settlement, al- 
though the Venezuelan Government is fast moving them into the 
more fertile regions of Perijaé, where they can live in peace and 
plenty. 

In September 1954 my late partner and | were invited by the 
eldest son of one of the caciques of Maicao, Colombia, to visit .. . 
their home [and] be on the reception committee to greet President 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla of Colombia, who was coming to Maicao 
on a good will tour. We accepted with alacrity. 

We left Maracaibo by Jeep and Jeepster on a Saturday after- 
noon during the dry season. Ordinarily it is but a three- or four- 
hour drive . . . , but we stopped and chatted with all the uncles, 
aunts, and cousins, and others, every few miles for the entire 
trip. We did not arrive until eight hours later. During this time, 
we ate broiled lobsters—don’t ask me where they came from!— 
drank much beer, chicha (a brew made from corn and water), 
and twenty-year-old Scotch. 

. Next morning everything was bustle and activity, but first, 
we sat down to a tremendous breakfast of strong, black, hot 
coffee, much meat, and bread. All the Guajiros had on their 
finery, and the eighty-four-year-old chief was in every respect a 
cacique. At around eleven 4.M., there were hundreds, possibly 
thousands, of Guajiros at the airport awaiting the arrival of the 
President. 

The native dress . . . was magnificent, and I have about thirty 
Kodachrome 35 mm. slides. . . . Finally, the President arrived, 
and, as it turned out, my partner and I were the only North 
Americans on the reception committee. [Rojas Pinilla] was 
driven by Jeep, with the Jeepster, trucks, buses, more Jeeps, 
bicycles, horses, burros, and myriads of people following, to the 
mayor’s house, where he made [a] speech. Then, back to the 
airport and . . . to Bogota. After the President left, the fiesta 
began. There was dancing and drinking and general merrymaking 
by everyone. Of course, we could not indulge as much as we 
would have liked, as we had to start back to Maracaibo. As it 
was, we got lost on the way ... and drove across miles of desert 
looking for the road, but finally came to the border from a 
different direction, and all was well. 

John M. Van Schaick 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 
WITH SKETCHBOOK IN MEXICO 
Dear Sirs: 

Allow me to thank you for the excellent article by Peggy Munoz 
entitled “Young Voices of Morelia” in the September 1955 
Astenicas. When I was sketching in Morelia in 1951, I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Picutti and some of the teachers at the 
High School of Sacred Music. He invited me to attend a con- 
cert... held in the patio of the Museum. The setting was beau- 
tiful, with indirect lighting, semi-tropical plants, and the sky 
full of stars and a full moon overhead. The children sang very 
well, and Mr. Picutti’s control of their voices was marvelous. He 
deserves a lot of credit. . . 

I am enclosing an India ink sketch that I made [during a visit 
to Taxco some years back]. It is of the portal to the baptistry 
of Santa Prisca and San Sebastian Church. ... The man seated 
at the door was passing by, and I asked him to pose a while. 


There are many beautiful and picturesque things to paint in 
Mexico, features of the Spanish civilization of centuries ago. I 
found the Mexicans very friendly and anxious to please foreigners 
like me with their hospitality. 

Nelson J. Morrison 

Tacoma, Washington 
TRAVEL AMERICAS 
Dear Sirs: 

Last winter I spent three months in Mexico. . . . Previously, I 
had sent to Americas for information on that country and .. . 
Central America. My stay in Mexico was so . . . interesting that 
I didn’t get further south, nor did I see everything there | had 
intended to. The vast amount of material sent by your office 
certainly made my trip much more enjoyable, I expect to con- 
tinue further south in a couple of years. 

Anita Mae Stevens 
Seattle, Washington 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents, in search of pen pals 
throughout the Hemisphere, have asked Americas to pub- 
lish their names and addresses. Readers requesting this 
service must print their names and addresses clearly and 
state at least two language preferences. These are shown 
below by the initials after the name. Those who are 
students are asked to say whether they are of high-school 
(H) or college (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated 
by an asterisk after the name. 

Walter Santi (BE, S, F, Italian) Didgenes de Aradjo (E, 8, P)* 


5001 W. Vao Buren Av. Rodrigues Alves, 9-22, 1° andar 
Chicago 44, Hlinois Bauru, SP, Brazil 


Gilberto F)-—c Pilar Karr Burge (BE, 8) 
Calle 48 No. Apartado 28627 
Bucaramangs, "Ser. «+ Colombia Lima, Peru 


Mario Florian (E, 8, F)—C Carlos Vilas-Boas Pinto (E, 8, P) 
Carrera 21 No, 31-41 Av. Tiradentes, “4 
Bucaramangs, Sder., Colombia Salvador, Bahia, Brazil 


Jimmy Purks (E, $)—C Elusa Morem (tL, P) 
306 Laurel Hill Road Aires, 572--apto, 1 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina me over 


R. G. do Sul, Brazil 
(E, S) Paula Alice Keehn (E, German) 


Apt. No, 4 
Pto. de la Lus, Las Palmas 1018 East Capitol Street 
Gran Conasle, Spaie Washington 3, D. C. 


Gilson Henrique (BE, 8, P) 


Rua Afonso Celso 1462 
Sio Paulo, Brazil 


Tilea M. Albany (E, 8) 
Sarmiento 3847, Dpto. 2 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Susana Eugenia Lamarque (E, 8) 
Quintana 4821, Seccién 29 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


W. Rocha Godoy (E, 8, P) 
Rua Gal. Marcondes Salgado, 6-39 
Bauru, SP, Brazil 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisph for the purp of intaini « peace, freed rity, 
and welfare of all Ameri The ber states are: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cubs, the Dominican Republic, dor, El Salvador, 
G la, Haiti, Hond Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venesuela. 

The OAS had its taseption in =e: during the First 1 jonal Conf e of American States, which met in Washington. Today, it operates through « large 
aumber of diff v2 and j hrough the Hemisph all ing to the jective of preserving the peace and security of the member 
states and p ing, by P ive action, their economic, social, and cultural development. 

The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headq in Washing D. C. Called “The House of the 


Americas,”’ its main building of white marble, with its tropical patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by th ds of Ameri 


Hemisphere. 


Pan American Day is celebrated annually through the Ameri 


on April Mth, 


from all parte of the Western 
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a slatemen( of Colombia v.00 

| Costa Rica 11954) $5.00 

The dominican Republic 
(1953) $5.00 


Ecuador (1955) $5.00 


tr matters affect G 


Guatemala (1.951) $3.00 
tn 


Haiti $5.00 
Panama (1951) $3.00 
Paraguay (1953) $3.00 
Peri (1955) $5.00 


liruguay (1952)* $2.90 


Statements of the Laws of Latin Americe in Matters Affecting Business—o 
series of studies edited and published by ‘:« Division of Laws and Treaties, 
Department of international Law, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C.— 
provide businessmen, lawyers, ond other interested persons witli «@ suramary 
of the basic legislation in force in wach Latin American country. 


- Research is done in each case by one or more competent practicing attorneys ‘ 
of the repubiic concerned. Supplements ore issued when major chonges igs 3 
toke place in any of the republics. i 


Available from the PUBLICATIONS DIVISION, PAN AMERICAN UNION, 
Washingten 6, D. C. 
* 1954 Supplement now evallable. Price: $1.00 but /urnished free when main volume is pi-rchased, 
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